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ROSE ASH Purple Glory 1% in. 
D 1% in. 


(The beautiful 1 in. 1% in. 


new color in. M 2 in. 
in Gladioli.) ie in. 2 i 


K. E. BRITCH, HUBER, OREGON 


Choice Gladioli $5.00 per set, 1-2 set $2.75 


GLADIOLUS DOLLAR’ SPECIAL 


One bulb 13” up your choice in Series A, two bulbs from 
Series B and two bulbs from Series C all for one dollar. 
Series A—Marie Kunderd, Exquisite, Dr. van Fleet, Virginia 
Jenny Lind, Ming Toy, Blushing Beauty. 
Series B—LaCouronne, Sweet Lavender, D. J. Whitney, pj, 
Maine, Romance, A. B. Kunderd. 
Series C—Golden Measure, Jack London, Maiden’s Blush, 
bank, Pink Wonder, White Wonder. —Ser.d for 
Henry C. Pety, = = Pauldiag 








or your money back. 


New -- Different -- Beautiful 
“Star Guide to Good Roses” lists America’s 100 
best roses— first time such a list was ever pub- 
lished. 100 pages, 18 in full color. The short- 
cut to rose selection and rose satisfaction. New 


“Star Guide” describes roses as never before. 
It’s Free; write today. 


“Star” roses bloom, | THE CONARD~PYLE CO. 
% = ‘Formerly Conard & Jones Co. 
STAR Rast Growers Boor 63° Nest Grove, Pa. 
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Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass, 























GLADIOLI 


All the Latest Introductions 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Iris, 
Crocus, Paeonies, Herald Gladioli 


BOTH COMMERCIAL VARIETIES AND NOVELTIES 
Offered by 


J. HEEMSKERK 


CARE P. VAN DEURSEN 
SASSENHEIM- - HOLLAND 


(@- Descriptive Catalogue free cn application. 























Keep an Gye on Decorah 


“Now come some newer breeders that promise 
to put the older ones on their mettle. For in- 
stance, the slogan: “‘Keep an Eye on Decorah,” 
means something. When the Decorah Gladiolus 
Gardens release a new Glad with their recommen- 
dation it is time to sit up and take notice.”—J.D. 
LonG, in his dandy little book: “Some Glad Ideas 
that Have Helped Me.’’ 





If you have not already received our new il- 
lustrated catalog, **‘Some New Gladioli,’’ write for it 
today. It will tell vou all about the new Glads we 
have released. (A trade list for growers only.) 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Box 257-A ~ Decorah, Iowa 












































Better Iris by Farr 


Farr’s seedling Irises are without doubt the most 
superb that have ever been offered. Iris fanciers and ex- 
perts place them far above the most p»pular older va- 
rieties. A garden without a fair representation of Farr’s 
Irises is not complete. Irises thrive in poor soil, in sunny 
places where most plants refuse to'grow. 


Better Perennials Better Plants by Farr 
Our collection containsonly our new catalogue, repre- 
the better varieties of Iris, sents the ideal towards 
Peonies, Chrysanthemums, which we are striving—bet- 
Larkspurs and other peren- ter products, better 
nials. All have passed a_ methods, better service. 
rigid censor. Send for a free copy. 


BERTRAND H. FARR = Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 

















Uncommon Flowers 
Make Uncommon Gardens 


From mid-June to autumn the garden of uncommon 
flowers is strongest in appeal. A second look is seldom 
given to ordinary plants, but you and your friends linger 
over the Waterlily pool, charmed by the fragrance and the 
colors — pink, purple, red, yellow, blue and snowy white: 


Best of all, Waterlilies are easily grown in any garden. 
A half-barrel, or an artificial pool, a little soil, water and 
sunshine are all they need. Truly, a water garden is an 
uncommon garden. 
=~. My New Catalogue 
pictures half-a-dozen Waterlilies in natural colors, tells how to plant 


and care for them, and describes the best kinds for pools and ponds. 
Send for the catalogue today and plan for an uncommon garden 


this summer. 
WILLIAM TRICKER 
668 Forest Street, -- Arlington, New Jersey 
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O THE stranger who comes to 
California, especially if he comes 
from a section of the world 
where the Winters are long and 
severe, the tender exotics found grow- 


y il- 
rit 
we 





ing here are a revelation. Some of 
these are only grown in the Eastern 
States as pot plants to be tended 
| Solicitously during the cold winter 
months lest they freeze and die. 

The first plant that is likely to at- 
tract the stranger is the Palm. There 
,; are many kinds of Palms in cultiva- 
tion in California, but the one most 
generally seen is the Canary Island 
Date Palm, the Phoenix canariensis of 
the botantist. This beautiful Palm 













fountain of feathery leaves. This 
Palm, as the common name indicates, 
is a native of the Canary Islands, and 





Some of the Tender Exotics of California 


BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


often attains a height of 50 to 60 
feet, and is adorned with a veritable 


native species, known scientifically as 
Washingtonia filifera. There is an 
exotic Palm very similar to the native 
Fan Palm which is grown to some ex- 
tent. This differs from the native 








bears clusters of fruit that looks 
tempting to the palate, but is un- 
eatable. As a wayside tree the Canary 
Island Date Palm is not very ex- 
tensively planted because of its enor- 
mous leaves that would only be in the 
way during the early period of its 
growth; but we find in many localities 
its Brazilian cousin, Cocos plumosus, 
taking its place. 

Of the Fan Palms, the one most 
commonly seen under cultivation is a 
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Canary Island Date Palm—Phoenix Canariensis 


species in that its trunk is broader at 
the top than at the base. It is a na- 
tive of China and Japan, and is known 
by the common name of Fortune’s 
Palm. The true Date Palm, Phoenix 
dactylifera, is also cultivated in Cali- 
fornia for its fruit, but only in cer- 
tain sections where the climate is ex- 
actly suitable for its development. 
To those who have not delved into 
the mysteries of botany, the Dra- 
caenas, or Cordylines, are classed as 
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Palms; but although the resemblance 
to a Palm is great, we will find, if 
we examine them closely, that they 
are members of the Lily Family. The 
Dracaena Palms, as they are com- 
monly called, are natives of Australia, 
New -Zealand, and the East Indies. 
The one most commonly cultivated in 
California, and which is so largely 
used for street planting, is the species 


qHE GROWER 


but in those that are leafless, the func: 
tion of the leaves is performed by the 
phyllodes or footstalks, which expand 
to do a leaf’s duty. 


A tree which has become quite com- 
mon in California is the Pepper Tree, 
known botanically by the name of 
Schinus molle. The generic name of 
this plant comes from the Greek name 








Cactus Garden at Del Monte, Calif. Dracaena Palms at right center 


known as Cordyline australis. The 
foliage is dark green, and is composed 
of long narrow leaves which are 
crowded together at the end of the 
stems or branches. The large, erect 
or drooping white flowers are borne 
at the‘end of the branches terminat- 
ing the growth of the stem on which 
they occur, the tree throwing out new 
branches at such places. 


UTHORS differ very widely as to 
the number of species of Acacias 

in existence. Some credit the genus 
with some 500 species, others with a 
much less number. Most of the 
species are natives of Australia and of 
the Pacific Islands, though some of 
the bipinnate sorts are said to be 
natives of the Western United States. 
Some of the Acacias are exceedingly 
beautiful, especially when covered 
with the innumerable clusters of 
golden yellow blossoms, and the most 
beautiful of these is the species known 
as Acacia Baileyana. During the pe- 
riod of its inflorescence, which in 
California is in February, when the 
Narcissus is in bloom, it is entirely 
smothered under the mass of its yel- 
low blossoms. Some of the Acacias 
are entirely devoid of real leaves. 
Some may think that this is only one 
of those yarns which the natives of 
the West are accused of spinning 
when referring to anything typical of 
their native heath, but it is true, 
nevertheless. Acacia leaves are al- 
ways pinnate, when they have any, 


for the Mastic Tree, because of the 
resinous mastic-like juices of some of 
the species. In the language of the 
botantist, the Pepper Tree is known 
as a dioecious plant, because the 
staminate or male flowers, and the pis- 
tillate or female flowers are borne on 
separate plants. Such plants must 
either be fertilized by the bees, or 
wind, otherwise it would be impossible 
for them to set fruit. 


The pendulous panicles of small red 
berries which have become dear to the 
native Californian because of their 
association with the Yule-tide festiv- 
ities, are borne on the female tree. 
These are gathered and used to dec- 
orate many a living room, lending a 
touch of warmth to an otherwise cold 
interior. The feathery evergreen 
leaves have a pungent aromatic odor, 
while the berries have a sweet pep- 
pery taste remindful of the black pep- 
per. This characteristic has given 
rise to the common name of Pepper 
Tree; but this name is hardly appro- 
priate, for this plant is not even re- 
lated to the pepper of commerce, but 
is rather a member of the Cashew or 
Sumac Family. The red berries are 
relished by the Wax-wings and other 
birds which come to feast on them 
during the months of Winter. The 
California Pepper Tree is found wild 
in the subtropical regions of Peru and 
nearby countries of South America. 
How and when it was first introduced 
into California is still an unsettled 
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question. It is said its j 
into Mexico came about Fa aaietion 
1540. © Year 


O BE able to a i 
yp ee in bloom, one thea 


it as it grows in Californj ; 
the open without protection.» Thy n 
one of those plants which Bt 
found a place in the old Spanish 
dens, in company of such plants wh 
Geranium which was beloved by a. 
senoritas, and which was called mh 
the Rosemary, and the Lap 
known by the euphonious Spani 
name of espuella del caballer 
ing the horseman’s spur, 

The Oleander, or Rose Bay, jg 
native of the Mediterranean regio, 
Under the sunny skies of California j 
finds a congenial habitat, and oft 
attains the height of 15 feet, ang aun 
ing the period of its inflorescene: 
when weighted with its many Dink 
flowers, it is a beautiful sight, There 
are many forms of this shrub bear. 
ing flowers from light pink to ¢ 
pink, and also white, both double and 
single. The common name of Roy 
Bay is hardly appropriate to thj, 
shrub, for this name belongs mor 
rightly to the Laurel. 
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Most of us have at some time o 
other had the pleasure of seeing th 
brilliant scarlet blossoms of the Poip. 
settia on display in some florist’s wip. 
dow, but very few of us have ey 
had the pleasure of seeing it in bloom 
out in the open as it is seen in she. 
tered locations in Southern California, 
In this plant what we consider a 
blossoms are not blossoms at all, but 





















Eucalyptus Tree 


bracts that have assumed a brilliall 
scarlet color. The real blossoms # 
rather insignificant, and are localtj 
in the center of these colored brats 
This plant was discovered in Mest 
by Joel Roberts Poinsett, who serv 
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yernment as minister to Mexico 
from 1825 to 1829, and who intro- 
duced it into this country. Later it 
was introduced into Europe. In 
Mexico this plant 1s called La Flor 
de Pascua, or the Easter Flower, be- 
cause it comes into bloom at that time. 


Nature is certainly a master in the 
art of mimicry. In some of the 
Acacias we have a tree devoid of 
leaves, whose petioles have developed 
to take their place; in the Poinsettia 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


exceedingly rapid growth and, consid- 
ering that its wood is very hard and 
durable, it is a valuable tree to grow. 
This utilitarian value, I am glad to 
say, is not its only value, for it is a 
beautiful tree whether grown singly 
or in masses, and our western artists 
give it a prominent place in their 
canvases. As a hardwood the Euca- 
lyptus is in the same category as the 
Hickory, Oak, and Mahogany. Its 
uses are many, but is chiefly used in 














California Pepper Tree—Schinus Molle 


it is the leaves which assume a bril- 
liant scarlet color in imitation of the 
real flower; while in the Bougainvillea 
the colored bracts are its most beauti- 
ful appendage. In this beautiful 
climber the magenta or reddish 
masses of color that one so much 
admires are not due to the real flow- 
ers, but rather to brilliant colored 
bracts. There is no prettier sight 
than this vine when adorned with its 
numerous magenta flowers, and it is 
worthy of going far to see. The Bou- 
gainvillea is a native of the eastern 
portion of South America. It was 
named after a certain soldier of dis- 
tinction in the service of Louis the 
Fifteenth of France, by the name of 
Louis Antoine de Bougainville, who 
made extensive explorations in the 
South Pacific. It was introduced into 
Europe about the year 1829. 


O ARTICLE on the exotics of 

California would be considered 
complete without a few notes on the 
Eucalyptus which is a familiar tree 
wherever one goes. The Eucalyptus 
is known by the common name of 
Gum Tree. The Eucalyptus, of which 
there are about 200 species, is a na- 
tive of Australia; and in the land of 
its nativity, it often forms immense 
forests. Some of these trees often at- 
tain the extraordinary height of 300 
feet. In the state of California there 
are perhaps not more than 60 species 
under cultivation. The Eucalyptus is of 


the manufacture of handles for vari- 
ous tools. 


There are immense tracts of land 
that are absolutely worthless for any 
other purpose planted to the Gum 
Tree, and to meander through these 
groves when they are in bloom is a 
pleasant task. I have in mind one 
grove of perhaps one hundred acres 
through which I had to walk to school 
when I was a boy. The balsamic 
fragrance of the leaves and blossoms, 
and the song of the innumerable birds 
that congregated there to build their 
homes and rear their young, shall ever 
remain a pleasant reminiscence to be 
treasured during the remainder of my 
life. How well I remember the dis- 
carded caps of the seed vessels that 
strewed the floor of this immense 
grove, and the difficulty and torture 
of walking over them barefooted. The 
balsamic odor so typical of these 
groves of Eucalyptus is due to an oil 
contained in the leaves from which 
is manufactured the Eucalyptus oil so 
much used nowadays in a medicinal 
way. 


The Eucalyptus is a member of the 
Myrtle Family. Its blossoms are pe- 
culiarly constructed. The bud is a 
tightly closed case, and when the time 
comes for the flower to burst from its 
confined quarters, the lid is pushed off 
revealing the mass of white bristling 
stamens that compose the blossom. 
These lids remind one of the peculiar 
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head gear worn by a Catholic priest. 
As early as January the Eucalyptus is 
covered with innumerable white blos- 
soms that give it a pleasing misty ap- 
pearance at a distance. When stand- 
ing underneath one of these trees at 
this time, one is conscious of a pleas- 
ant droning sound which comes from 
the many bees that seek the nectar 
contained in the blossoms. In the dis- 
carded bark that clings to the trees 
from year to year the House Finch 
or Linnet builds its nest, and these 
groves are made merry by its song. 
The prettiest Eucalyptus is one which 
bears flowers of a pure scarlet color. 
This is known as E. ficifolia. 


The Loquat is a tree that is fre- 
quently seen in the gardens of Cali- 
fornia. This is known as “Japan 
Plum,” but it is not a Plum. The 
Loquat is a very ornamental tree with 
its large coarse leaves. The fruit is 
golden yellow and of the size of a 
small Plum, and ripens in late Winter 
and early Spring. The flavor is de- 
licious, but the seeds are rather large. 
Seedlings do not always bear fruit 
that is satisfactory, so recourse is 
had to grafting with scions procured 
from a good variety. 


California has drawn upon the 
whole world for its supply of exotics, 
and one sees growing side by side in 
its gardens, plants that have come 
from remote corners of the world;— 
from the Temperate Zone; from the 
tropics; and even from the colder re- 
gions. The Camelia with its wonder- 
ful waxen blossoms is at home in com- 
pany of such shrubs as the Veronica, 
or the Spirea. The climbing Bougain- 
villea may also join forces with the 
Wisteria, or a Beauty of Glazenwood 
Rose, to see which may reach the top 
of a house or pergola first. 





An Apology 


I feel that I owe an apology to two 
lovely Rose varieties—Lady Ursula 
and Mrs. A. R. Waddell—since writ- 
ing of them in the March number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. One Rose lover 
wrote in a later number that she 
didn’t see how I could have said such 
things of them, and after seeing them 
again this Summer, when the bushes 
are better established, perhaps, and 
the flowers more true to type, I retract 
my remarks. 

Lady Ursula harbored no grudge, 
evidently, as I had 92 blooms from the 
three bushes and they were lovely; an 
excellent shape and pretty blush 
shade, also fragrant, I think; and 
Mrs. Waddell was almost as generous 
with 81 of her delicate saffron blooms. 


Someone once wrote a very horrid, 
rude criticism of the narcissus White 
Lady, one of my favorites, and I 
should like to have him retract his 
remarks, so I hope the friend who 
came to the defense of Lady Ursula 
and Mrs. Waddell will see and accept 
my apology! 

EFNER S. MCCREADY 
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The Fruit Grower and His Problems 


Conducted by R. A. VAN METER, Prof. of Pomology, Mass. Agr’! College 








Grow Your Own Strawberries 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


berries you cannot know how de- 

licious and utterly delightful 
this fruit can be. Highly perishable 
when ripe, Strawberries for market 
are picked before they have attained 
their full flavor, and the farther they 
must be shipped the earlier they must 
be picked. All the fresh, ripe Straw- 
berries the family can eat are within 
the reach of every gardener who has 
a small plot of land available. 

Strawberries respond quickly and 
generously to good care and one hun- 
dred plants of a good variety, set in 
the Spring, will often furnish an 
abundance of berries the following 
year for a family of five. If, however, 
you are not quite sure of your ability 
as a Strawberry grower, better double 
the number of plants and be assured 
of an ample supply. We set standard 
varieties eighteen inches apart in the 
row and space the rows three and one- 
half feet apart. At these distances, 
two hundred plants will occupy an 
area about thirty by thirty-five feet. 

Every experienced Strawberry 
grower knows that the longer plants 
are out of the ground the less likely 
they are to start into growth promptly 
and vigorously after resetting. When 
properly packed, Strawberry plants 
may be shipped across the continent 
and still grow, but it is safest to get 
plants from the nearest reliable 
source. 

If you can get good strong plants 
of the desired varieties from a neigh- 
bor, that is an excellent place to get 
them. But the professional grower 
of Strawberry plants is more likely 
to supply vigorous plants; and if there 
is a good nurseryman near, it probably 
will be best to patronize him. Straw- 
berry plants are inexpensive, and in- 
ferior plants should not be set. 


PLANT IN SPRING 


Unless garden room is very limited 
it is most satisfactory to plant Straw- 
berries in Spring. They should be 
set as early as the ground can be 
worked into shape, so they will be- 
come established before the dryer sea- 
son comes on, and be able to grow 
through the Summer. Plants set late 
in Spring may not develop runners 
until fall rains supply them with the 
needed moisture. Spring set plants 
should not be allowed to bear during 
the first Summer for that checks the 
formation of new plants. By the end 
of the first growing season each plant 
should have produced around itself a 
circle of ten or a dozen vigorous run- 
ner plants, in fine condition to bear 
a crop the following year. 


Ur TIL you grow your own Straw- 


Strawberries need plenty of plant 
food; and no attention after the plants 
are set, will quite replace a proper 
preparation of the soil in the first 
place. There is no better fertilizer 
than manure, plowed under; or, if it 
is well rotted, worked into the surface 
soil after plowing. Ripe Strawberries 
contain a great deal of water, and the 
size and quality of the berries de- 
pend in large measure upon available 
moisture at ripening time. Humus in 
the soil not only furnishes plant food 
but holds moisture for the use of 
plants whenever it is needed. 


VARIETIES 


There is almost no end to the list 
varieties of common Strawberries 
which can be grown successfully in 
the garden; to say nothing of the 
many Everbearers now on the market. 
Every section of the country has its 
favorites, and these varieties are the 
ones to plant, unless you are sure that 
you have found better ones for your 
purposes. 


Many varieties are quite local in 
their adaptations, but there are a few 
more cosmopolitan Strawberries which 
are grown over a wide area. Dunlap 
is such a berry and it is still a lead- 
ing variety, in many Strawberry 
growing districts. Here in New Eng- 
land, Howard 17, (known also as 
Premier), has come to be the leading 
sort in every commercial Strawberry 
section. It is resistant to leaf spot, 
hardy, and very productive. Howard 
is widely grown in the Northern states 
and it is an easily grown variety for 
the home garden. Marshall is the 
standard of quality among Straw- 
berries of the Northeastern states but 
it has some serious defects. Its culti- 
vation for market is on the decline, 
even in the district south of Boston 
where it originated; but it is still 
widely grown for home use. It re- 
quires a fertile soil and even then is 
likely to be rather a shy bearer. Be- 
cause of its quality, however, it will 
be a favorite for a long time with 
discriminating gardeners. 


Among the host of good home vari- 
eties now offered by nurserymen are 
Strawberries to suit every taste. 
Even those who cannot eat ordinary 
varieties because of their acid content 
need not be deprived of this tempting 
fruit. Mild varieties such as New 
York and Success may be eaten freely 
by almost anybody, and the general 
excellence of their vine characters, has 
brought them into high favor with 
many gardeners who are not driven to 
them by necessity. 
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EVERBEARING VARIETIES 

Among everbearing varieti 
gressive, Superb, and Peers ~~ 
probably the most widely grown: wo 
there are many others which are oun 
the consideration of those who wish 
Strawberries in late Summer. Thes 
fall-bearing varieties should be planted 
in fertile soils. Small, seedy berries ms 
not very desirable and no variety a 
produce large, finely flavored fruit in 
the dry season of late Summer unless 
on a fertile, moisture-retaining soil, 





Pruning Raspberries 


RASPBERRIES should be pruned 
before they start growth in the 
Spring, if they have not been pruned 
earlier. Red Raspberries are inclined 
to produce too many canes after the 
plantation is well established, anq 
weaker canes should be removed. Each 
cane left should be given sgeyerg] 
inches to branch and produce a crop, 
If the canes are not supported with 
wires they should be cut back far 
enough to enable them to carry the 
crop without bending too near the 
ground. 

Cuthberts, in particular, produce 
suckers so freely that they tend to 
usurp the whole garden if left to them- 
selves. They should be driven back 
ruthlessly into narrow rows, six 
inches to a foot in width at the 
ground. Plants in narrow rows are 
stronger and more productive, and 
narrow rows are much more easily 
kept free of weeds. At harvest time, 
too, narrow rows make picking easier, 


PRUNING TO EXTEND THE SEASON 


If you are fond of red Raspberries 
you can have some fine shortcakes two 
weeks to a month after your neigh- 
bors have given them up for another 
year. Just prune the canes in a part 
of the row to within a foot of the 
ground. These short canes throw 
long shoots which produce a late crop. 


BLACK CAPS 


Black Caps droop so_ persistently 
that some support is advisable, but 
even when tied to stakes the branches 
reach toward the ground. They should 
be shortened to eight to twelve inches, 
to keep the crop out of the dust, and 
to keep the spreading branches out of 
the way of the cultivator. If rooted 
tips are pulled up and thrown away 
or given to an appreciative neighbor 
they will make less trouble later than 
if the roots are left in the ground. 
Three or four good canes in each hill 
are better than more. 


PURPLE CANES NEED LESS PRUNING 


Columbians and other purple canes 
do not reproduce so ambitiously as 
the other kinds, and the restraining 
hand need not be so much in evidence. 
The branches need shortening, how- 
ever, to twelve to eighteen inches, and 
weaker canes should be removed to 
leave three to five, well-placed and 
vigorous. 


R. A. V. 
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Bridge-Grafting Girdled Apple Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


trees are girdled by mice, work- 
ing beneath the snow. The dam- 
age is usually worst on young trees 
put sometimes bearing trees are at- 


Ete Winter thousands of Apple 














Fig. 1-——Ready for the Scians 


Girdled 
trees need not be lost, however. Even 
mature trees may be bridge-grafted; 
and if the work is properly done they 
continue to thrive much as if nothing 
had happened. 


It is doubtful if bridge-grafting is 
worth while on trees only one or two 
years old. Small trees may be cut off 
below the girdle and allowed to de- 
velop a new top from a shoot above 
the graft union. If the girdle is low 
and there is danger of getting shoots 
only from the seedling root, it is saf- 
est to insert a scion into the stump. 
With the old root system to feed it, 
the shoot usually will develop a new 
top in a short time. 

When the girdle does not completely 
encircle the trunk the wounded sur- 
face usually will heal over of its own 
accord; but if the wound is a large 
one it is advisable to bridge a few 
scions across it to facilitate healing. 
If the girdle is complete the tree must 
receive attention or it will die, even 
though it starts into growth in the 
Spring with vigor apparently unim- 
paired. Girdled trees rarely live 
through the first Summer, but may 
live into the second if they are vig- 
orous and have an abundance of food 
stored within them. 


SETTING THE GRAFTS 
There are many methods of bridge- 
grafting, but we have found the one 
illustrated most satisfactory. The 
Scions are snug against the trunk and 
they never come out. 


If the wound is low, the earth 
should be drawn away from the trunk 
to expose the bark below the girdle. 
Then remove strips of bark wide 
enough to receive the ends of the 
scions above and below, as in Fig. 1. 
It is neither necessary nor advisable 
to try to make these grooves fit the 
scions closely at the sides. Growth 
must come from the cut edges of the 
scion, which are on the under side 
against the wood of the _ trunk. 
Enough of the cambium, or growing 
layer, adheres to the wood of the 
trunk to make this contact satisfac- 
tory. 

Cut away, smoothly, about half of 
the scion at either end and set the 
scion in the slits through the bark of 
the trunk with the cut surfaces 














Fig. 2—The Scions nailed in 
place ready for the grafting wax 


against the wood. Then nail the scion 
firmly in place as in Fig. 2. Two nails 
at either end are better than one. 
They will press the ends of the scion 
snugly against the wood and insure 
a proper contact. Use long slender 
box nails with flat heads. No. 18 
wire nails or very small box nails are 
about right, or use cigar box nails if 
only a few are needed. Brads are 
an abomination; they are too thick 
and the heads tend to pull through the 
scion. 

This matter of nailing is important. 
More bridge-grafting fails from lack 
of it than from any other defect in 
workmanship. No matter what other 
method of bridge-grafting is used the 
grafts are easily knocked out by cul- 
tivators or dragging spray hose. Even 
if they escape such accidental blows, 
the scions tend to snap out at the 
tops as they start to grow and 
straighten. Nail them in! If the 
scions are long put a nail in the middle 





place. 
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of each to hold them solidly against 
the trunk. 

When the scions are all in place, 
cover the ends well with grafting wax 
as in Fig. 3. Press the wax under the 
scion back of the cut surface to make 
certain that an opening there will not 
allow the growing surface to dry out. 
Scions set in this way are almost cer- 
tain to grow. 


SELECTING SCIONS 


Scions should be taken from vigor- 
ous shoots which grew during the last 
season and they should be nearly as 
thick as ordinary pencils for best re- 
sults. Water sprouts or suckers may 
be used in an emergency if no shoots 
of the proper size can be secured from 
the ends of the branches. For best 
results the scions must be dormant 
when set. Cut them early and store 
in the ice house or in some other cool 
If the scions are dormant, 
grafting may be done long after the 
trees start into growth. Scion wood 
of any variety may be used; the vari- 
ety of the grafted tree is not affected. 


GRAFTING WAX 


Wax may be purchased from any 
supply house, but most commercial 
waxes are inclined to melt in hot 
summer weather and may run suffi- 
ciently to allow the grafts to dry out 
and die. If commercial grafting wax 
is used it is best to tie a strip of 
cloth tightly over the waxed ends of 























Fig. 3—The completed graft ready to grow 


the scions to hold the wax in place. 

A superior grafting wax may be 
made at home after the following 
standard formula: 

4 lbs. resin 

2 lbs. beeswax 

1 lb. tallow (or 1 Pt. raw linseed oil) 

Melt the ingredients together over 
a slow fire until the dark lumps of 
resin have disappeared. Pour the 
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mixture into cold water and pull like 
molasses candy until smooth. Then 
wrap in oiled paper and store until 
used. 

TIME TO GRAFT 


The best time to graft is after the 
bark begins to peel easily and before 
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have appeared, but the scions grad- 
ually lose their vitality, under even 
the best storage conditions, and it is 
best to do the work earlier. 
BRIDGE-GRAFTING OTHER FRUITS 


Pears may be bridge-grafted read- 
ily, but bridge-grafting stone fruits 








Fig. 4—Bridge-grafted trees after several years. 


The 


the trees start into growth. The 
scions should be quite dormant, but 
unless the trunk has come to life there 
will be some difficulty in removing the 
narrow strips of bark cleanly from the 
wood of the trunk. 

If the scions are kept in a cold place, 
grafts may be set after the leaves 


Scions have almost covered the wounds. 


is more difficult. They do not form 
graft unions readily. With Plums 
and Cherries the work should be done 
early, before the trees have begun to 
grow. Peach scions seldom unite but 
we have a number of Peach trees suc- 
cessfully bridge-grafted with scions 
of Plum. 





Remove Oldest Canes of 
Currants and Gooseberries 
CURRANTS 


Some fine clusters of red and white 
Currants are produced at the base of 
the gray, unbranched shoots which 
grew during the preceding year, but 
most of the fruit is borne on short 
spurs on the two or three-year old 
wood. Older wood is not so produc- 
tive and old canes often are infested 
with borers. Remove canes more than 
three years old and thin the others 
until each cane has room enough to 
get its share of sunlight. 

Old plants of some varieties, like 
Fay, produce branches which lie on 
the ground. Very little clean fruit 
can be had from them and they should 
be the first to go. Such varieties 
should be pruned to keep the bearing 
wood off the ground. Other varieties, 
like Perfection and Wilder, are up- 
right in habit of growth, and often 
need thinning in the center to spread 
the bush, and to keep the bearing 
canes from crowding. When the cen- 


ters become too crowded new shoot 
growth from the root is discouraged; 
and without a steady supply of new 
shoots there is little chance to provide 
that succession of vigorous new wood 
upon which large crops of fine berries 
depend. 
GOOSEBERRIES 


Gooseberries are pruned on much 
the same lines, although branches are 
usually removed after their second 
year. As with Currants, good crops 
depend upon a constant renewal of the 
tops and several of the oldest canes 
should be removed each _ year. 
Branches which are too low should be 
removed and crowding centers should 
be opened to the sunlight. A very 
little attention each year will make a 
wonderful difference in the crop. 


R. A. V. 





Pruning Notes 


SHARP saw with a narrow blade, 
and a good pair of hand shears 
are indispensable for pruning trees. 
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Many a poor job of pruning js 
sult of poor tools. & 1s the re. 


A young tree that is light] 

will grow faster and “ae nh. tt - 
ing earlier than a tree which is = 
verely pruned every year, Cutting 
back every branch retards the de 
velopment of the tree and thickens 
the top beyond all reason. Once the 
framework is started properly, mie 
ing of young trees should consist al- 
most entirely in thinning out crossed 
and interfering branches. Most fruit 
growers over-prune young trees anj 
under-prune old ones. 


Prune Quince trees lightly, and jet 
that pruning consist of thinning out 
the thickest places. Quinces grow go 
slowly that heavy pruning is a severe 
handicap, and the succulent shoots 
started by heavy cutting back fall an 
easy prey to fire blight. 


Pruning is important in the re. 
juvenation of old trees but it should 
not be too severe and should be ae. 
companied by fertilization. Deyvital- 
ized trees need to be forced jnto 
growth again, and pruning followed 
by fertilization will do it if anything 
will. 


Black knot of Plum trees should be 
removed by cutting out the infested 
branches; or it may spread until the 
whole tree is ruined. Sometimes this 
necessitates severe pruning, but black 
knot is too dangerous to leave in the 
plantation. 


The tops of sour Cherry trees are 
thickened by the multitude of small 
branches produced and they should be 
pruned regularly. This is usually done 
by removing branches about an inch 
in diameter rather than by trying to 
cut out all the superfluous small 
branches. 





Hardiest Varieties of Apples 


The Colorado Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has conducted a test of 
common Apple varieties to determine 
those best suited to the rigorous cli- 
mate of the northern part of the Great 
Plains area. The following varieties 
were less inclined to winter kill than 
others tested: 

Summer Apples: Yellow Transparent, 
Duchess of Oldenburg 


Fall Apples: Wealthy, Northwestern 
Greening 


Early Winter Apples: McIntosh, Jon- 
than, Delicious 

Winter Apples: Smith Cider, Black 
Ben, Sheriff 

Winter killing was found to be most 
severe during the first year after 
planting; and two-year old stock sur- 
vived the first Winter much better 
than one-year old trees. 





Many flower lovers, in fact most 
flower lovers, are interested in fruit 
as well as flowers. Prof. Van Meter 
will give us some interesting fruit 
facts each month. 
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Some Friends of the Dry Country” 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


lightning express bird that he is, 
were to be informed that he was 
classed with the lowly Horned Toad, 
he would raise his peevish topknot a 


Piisitnine if the Roadrunner, 


slips slyly about amidst the Cactus 
clumps where he is so much at home, 
and in which his big, rather untidy 
nests are placed. He seldom flies, 
except in going down hill, but can run 


























Road Runner in his running pose 


bit higher, but they are closely as- 
sociated together in the sandy wastes 
of some of our western states. Both 
of them are exceedingly interesting 
and unique in their different ways. 
To dwellers in these regions both are 
great favorites. 


There is something waggish about 
the Roadrunner at times, as he flits 
before one in the dusty roadway, or 
*EpiTor’s NOTE: 


More than thirty-five years ago the Editor put 
in one “‘season”’ in southern California, and knows 
something of the Horned Toad by first-hand 
experience. Although he heard the Roadrunner 
spoken of he never actually saw one. 

_And it might be explained that the Editor in 
his younger days was a “collector” of all sorts 
of things and this included natural curiosities, 
birds’ eggs, etc. So, of course, when he was 
in southern California, and found some unusual 
things, it was quite natural for him to “collect” 
a Horned Toad and a Tarantula; both of which 
specimens he still has, preserved in alcohol. 

_ The Horned Toad is an interesting subject, but 
it would almost seem that Toad is a misnomer, as 
this chap is more like a Lizard than like a Toad, 
and his mode of locomotion, as explained by 
Miss Phillips, does not resemble the common 
Toad, that we are all familiar with, in the least. 

And the Editor wants to apologize for pre- 
Serving that Horned Toad and that Tarantula in 
alcohol. That was when he was young and did 
not knew any better. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the Editor would now have the heart or 
the nerve to put any live thing to death for the 
sake of adding it to his various collections. 





with almost incredible swiftness. In 
fact, he can really outrun a horse, 
and a pretty swift one at that. The 
picture shows him in his running at- 
titude, long neck stretched out, and 
slightly lowered, and extremely long 
tail dipping a little and waving from 
side to side balancing his swift strides. 
As is shown here, he makes long 
strides; and as cannot be shown, he 
makes them very quickly. 

The call of him is strange and bi- 
zarre, a rather rapidly uttered “who- 
who-who,” or another longer and 
more mournful call. When the male is 
angry, he sits on top of a post or 
fence and rapidly snaps his bill to- 
gether, thus making himself appear 
very savage indeed. 

The Roadrunner has various names 
according to the locality in which he 
is found, such as “Chapparal Cock,” 
“Ground Cuckoo” and others; but here 


in California, he is usually called the. 


Roadrunner. He is nearly two feet 
long, the tail being from eleven to 
twelve inches. Nature has performed 
an extraordinary feat with the Road- 
runner, in that she has made his 
plumage blend with the sandy, drab 
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wastes in which he is found, and yet 
has given him beautiful coloring. His 
main color scheme is tan and soft 
shades of brown, which render him 
inconspicuous; but if you can get 
pretty close to him, as I have been per- 
mitted to do several times, you can 
see mixed through the neutral tints, 
lovely greens, peacock blues, and 
bluish black, all streaked and mingled 
with white. The tail is black, with 
white spots on the ends of the feath- 
ers. His topknot is bristly, reminding 
me somewhat of a large thistle bud 
when it is elevated, but when it is 
lowered, the look of the bird is en- 
tirely changed. 


HAVE followed him sometimes for 

long distances, but as soon as he 
discovered my intentions, the sly fel- 
low has slipped under the low bushes 
and weeds, or the Cactus lobes, and 
disappeared almost as if by magic. 
Following in the direction he has 


_ gone, I am provoked shortly by hear- 


ing his derisive ‘“who-who-who” far 
back of me. He has simply doubled 
back on his tracks and fooled me. 
However, in the Spring, I have some- 
times been able to get pretty close to 
him by imitating the Roadrunner’s 
call. I fear it is a pretty poor imita- 
tion but it serves to arrest his atten- 
tion long enough for me to get closer. 
Sitting on some sunny promontory, 
he often throws himself on his side 
and lets the sunshine into his fluffed 
out feathers, just as smaller birds 
take their sun bath. 


I have often heard the stories about 
his killing Rattlesnakes, but never 
dared believe them, until I met some 
people of unquestioned integrity who 
described some of those remarkable 
battles for me. The people had lived 
on the desert where there are many 
Roadrunners and many Rattlesnakes, 
and the battles were very common. 
They soon learned when one was be- 
ing staged by the cries of the enraged 
bird, and before they got to the scene 
they could see the plucky creature 
leaping high and coming down furi- 
ously on its enemy. With blows of its 
long, sharp bill, the bird was able to 
kill the snake, which never got a 
chance to strike. Probably it could 
not have harmed the bird, because 
of the thick feathers. There is also 
a story prevalent in the west that the 
intelligent bird will spread Cactus 
lobes in a circle about the rattlers, 
thus imprisoning it, but my inform- 
ants could not vouch for this. They 
do vouch, however, for the fact that 
“rattlers” will not crawl over Cactus, 
or a hairy rope placed around them, 
even if they starve to death. This 
curious fact helps out many birds, 
who build their nests in Cacti and 
thorny bushes, where they are se- 
cure from the snakes who might steal 
their eggs. 


Though waste places are the na- 
tural habitat of the Roadrunners they 
are not averse to the society of man, 
and there is a woman in Pasadena, 
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California, who had one as a pet for 
some time. It slept on a shelf in her 
bedroom, according to Mrs. Harriet 
Williams Myers, an authority on west- 
ern birds, and had the freedom of the 
place. 


"THOUGH many times smaller, the 
little Horned Toad of the Dry 
Country, has a pretty good speed him- 
I believe that he can get over 


self. 


THE FLOWER 


is really not afraid, I cannot say, but 
at any rate, he will lie very still and 
allow his back to be scratched. 

But ordinarily at the approach of 
one of the human tribe, he scurries 
away, and it can then be seen how 
fast he can run. His gait is most 
peculiar and rather humorous, as he 
winds his hind feet about very much 
in the fashion of a cow when she runs. 
Though not able to run as fast as the 























Horned Toad 


the ground in his lowly way quite as 
fast in proportion to his size as the 
big Roadrunner. Like the bird, he 
is provided with protective coloring, 
being a kind of grayish sand color, 
and unlike most Toads he is somehow 
very attractive. My first sight of 
him was in a strange place—a box 
of Apricots. We were cutting Apri- 
cots soon after my arrival in Cali- 
fornia, and some waggish boy had 
placed one of the little creatures in 
a box of fruit which he had just 
picked up from under the trees. The 
girl who found the Toad in her box 
screamed wildly, and I experienced 
that “creepy feeling” that one usually 
has over snakes or the ordinary Toads 
and Frogs. But when I got one good 
look at the little fellow, which I had 
always thought was poisonous, I liked 
him, just as we all do when we come 
to know him. From the end of his 
nose to his odd little tail, he is 
trimmed with scallops as if some one 
had been using one of the old fash- 
ioned pinking irons on him. Even his 
mouth is neatly bordered with the 
finely cut points. To use the expres- 
sion of one of the girls, “he isn’t 
squshy-looking like the common, gar- 
den Toad.” 

Many people like to make a pet of 
him, and he responds very well to such 
treatment. I have seen dainty women 
pick one up out of the sand and wrap 
him in her handkerchief, where his 
comical, little notched head peeped 
out, as if all was well with him. 
Whether he is paralyzed with fear, or 





swift Roadrunner, (which a friend of 
mine stoutly avers can turn a corner 
so rapidly that it snaps off the end of 
its tail, whip-cracker fashion,) the 
Horned Toad can get over the ground 
very fast. In the Spring, little fel- 
lows hardly more than an inch in 
length are sometimes seen, and the 


‘baby is as neatly notched as his par- 


ents. Contrary to the opinion of 
many people the Horned Toad is ab- 
solutely harmless and probably does 
good by eating many insects, as does 
the other and more familiar Toads of 
our acquaintance. 





The Chapparal Cock 


Of late years this peculiar bird has 
received some publicity, mostly super- 
ficial, at the hands of motorists, but 
the number of persons familiar with 
its private life, is limited. Few, out- 
side those living in its range, have 
heard its mating song. In the warm 
days of early Spring, it selects a rock 
or low shrub and mounting it, 
stretches its neck, bending its head 
down almost between its feet, and 
utters a far reaching “‘Coo-0-0, co0-0-0, 
coo-o coo,” diminuendo. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to catch one in the 
act as they seem to double their usual 
watchfulness at this time. 


The nest is built anywhere from 
three to ten feet from the ground, of 
sticks, twigs and grass, about a foot 
in diameter, and the female lays a 
single egg and begins incubation. 
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These are added to at intervals of 

few days until as many as fifteen a 
laid. The young hatch and leaye the 
nest at corresponding intervals, Its 
food consists of grasshoppers, lizards 
and small snakes. It reaches a totgj 
length of eighteen inches or g0, half 
of which is tail; is racily built ang a 
rapid runner, rarely taking to flight: 
and in color a brownish gray, formed 
of alternating bars and spots of light 


gray and dull brown. It has a large 


crest that it can erect at will; and 4 
naked, orange colored spot just back 
of each ear opening. Though shy, it 
is curious and will follow one for g 
considerable distance if it thinks jt 
is unobserved. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 





Screech Owl 


I read with much interest the artj- 
cle in the December issue about the 
destructive proclivities of the little 
Screech Owl. 


Since 1911, I have most carefully 
watched these Screech Owls as they 
have been continually about my place 
—Echo Valley, near Toronto. I have 
never known this Owl to kill a mouge 
though my valley is full of field mice 
and wood mice. I have noted during 
these years a continuous destruction 
of song birds by this variety of Owl 
It would be needless for me to go 
through a list of the song birds de 
stroyed by the Screech Owls because 
I cannot recall any kind of song bird 
they have not killed. In the mean- 
time, the field mice, which the 
Screech Owls, are supposed to eat 
in great numbers, have done me 
much damage. No one would have 
more pleasure in praising this Owl if 
they would only kill the field mice, 
but I cannot say one good word in 
their favor. I have noticed that 
Screech Owls have more failures than 
successes when they go after the Eng- 
lish Sparrow, which is also a great 
pest in our city streets and country 


roads. 
G. H. COSSAN 





Long-flight Birds 


The Dearborn Independent has an 
article in its issue of November 29th 
entitled “Migrant’s Non-stop Flight 
of 2400 Miles.” This article, by John 
M. Robinson, tells about the long flight 
of birds taken in their annual migra- 
tion, and suggests that the bird beats 
the airplane in economizing its fuel 
supply. 

The Humming Bird is particularly 
mentioned as crossing the Gulf of 
Mexico, more than 500 miles, in 4 
single night. It is stated that the 
Golden Plover flies from Nova Scotia 
to South America, 2400 miles, with- 
out stop, requiring about forty-eight 
hours for the trip. It is pointed out 
that less than two ounces of ffel in 
the shape of fat or flesh from the bird 
is required for this long flight. 
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Jack Miner, “A Friend of the Birds” 


BY DR. B. H. 


world is located on Jack Miner’s 

farm at Kingsville, Ontario, about 
thirty-five miles southeast of Detroit. 
The guests come from as far north as 
the Arctic Circle and from as far 
south as the Gulf States. They carry 
no baggage, are not required to regis- 


Te most wonderful hotel in the 


COLGROVE 


clares that he understands what many 
of their throat sounds mean. There 
is no doubt in his mind that they 
talk to one another just like people, 
only their vocabulary is more re- 
stricted and they have no dictionary 
to look into. If they had a dictionary, 
they might do better. Many of these 




















Jack Miner is not only a naturalist, author and lecturer, but has proven himself 
an original horticulturist. Photo shows him looking at one of his flower origina- 


tions known as the ‘Mallow. 


ter, pay nothing for board or lodging, 
stay as long as they wish, and when 
they get ready to leave, they take the 
elevator for the sky parlor—that great 
blue vault above them—and off they 
go in beautiful winged flotillas, honk- 
ing and quacking their happiness and 
gratitude, that such a good man as 
Jack Miner should have provided a 
free half-way house and sanitarium 
for their benefit. 


This hotel is Jack Miner’s wild 
Goose and Duck sanctuary, and it’s 
one of the sights of Canada. The 
birds learning that he was a friend 
of theirs, communicated that fact to 
their acquaintances, and now thou- 
sands of them in their spring and 
autumn migrations visit his little 
watering resort for a few weeks’ lay- 
off and recuperation. Jack’s feed bill 
runs pretty high. It takes from 1,000 
to 2,000 bushels of corn per year to 
satisfy his feathered visitors and not 
slight anybody. That’s more feed - 
than some people would buy for their 
distant relations who come to visit 
them. But he loves the birds and 
the birds love him, and where mutual 
affection exists, the matter of expense 
doesn’t count. Lots of people wouldn’t 
feed all this corn to wild birds. 


_All these wild birds who come to 
visit Jack have gotten so they know 
him personally, and they’re as tame 
as kittens when he’s around. He has 
studied their vocalization, and he de- 


(Photo by Dr. Sloane of Leamington) 


birds return to him year after year 
in their biennial trips across the 
country, the tags which Jack places 
on the birds’ bodies proving this. 
Many, however, are shot or meet with 
other misfortunes and do not come 
back. 


So you see that Jack Miner exempli- 
fies a high type of Christianity. He is 
protecting bird life and striving to pre- 
serve it for future generations. How 
wonderful! What an appealing story 
of devotion to these lowly creatures of 
the earth who are here to adorn it 
and make us happy! What an elo- 
quent rebuke to the thoughtless and 
murderous, who slaughter our beauti- 
ful and fast-diminishing game life, 
not from necessity but from pure 
wantonness. 


Jack Miner is not only a naturalist 
but a humanitarian, philosopher, 
raconteur and fun-maker. Humor 
bubbles and foams from his conver- 
sation cup. Optimism and kindness 
ooze from his pores. He has no college 
diploma and was kicked out of school 
by old man Necessity at a very early 
age. But despite these literary handi- 
caps, he’s one of the best informed 
men you ever met, and as a public 
speaker and entertainer he can make 
rings around many of our long-haired 
college professors and_ oratorical 
heavy-weights. He doesn’t wear a 
clawhammer coat when he lectures. 
He saves the money he’d have to pay 
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for a clawhammer, and uses it to buy 
corn for his birds. 

Jack Miner is also a forester and is 
planting trees all around his premises. 
When he dies, they will be living 
monuments to his memory, homes for 
his birds, and of great practical use 
to coming generations. 





“Bulger” 


A number of years ago, I found 
the nest of a pair of Barred Owls and 
removed one of the white, downy nest- 
lings to show to my children. My 
little son pleaded so for it that we 
took it home and raised it. It was 
never any trouble, feeding on boiled 
eggs, scraps of chicken or beef, and, 
when these were not available, “clab- 
ber.” The latter, however, it always 
took under protest, muttering and 
chittering and making a great to-do. 
It was a never-ending source of fun 
for the whole family, being as full 
of comical tricks as a pet coon. We 
all learned to love it and gave it the 
name of “Bulger,” in honor of a de- 
parted canine friend. 

When a stranger came to the house, 
Bulger would give him the once over 
with great solemnity, walking around 
him with long strides and bobbing 
his head up and down and sidewise. 
One day. he disappeared and we 
mourned his loss for a week. Then, 
one afternoon I heard my son give 
a glad cry from a nearby thicket and 
when I went to investigate, there was 
Bulger! But how forlorn looking! 
From his mouth depended about a foot 
of knit underwear and he was pain- 
fully disgorging the rest of the piece. 
He recovered, and from that day could 
not be induced to touch a piece of 
cloth. He eventually went the way 
of all flesh, but lived long enough to 
insure himself an eternal place in our 
memory and to give us many lessons 
in the distinctive personalities of 
creatures other than “the lord of 
creation.” 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Mocking Bird and Cat 


Your cat and dog as well as bird 
stories have been interesting. 

The Mocking Bird is a wonderful 
singer for us here, delighting to sing 
most on moonlight nights. Not many 
know they are good fighters, but they 
are. I have seen them whip Blue Jays 
good. This Spring I heard our old 
pet tomcat coming around the house 
meowing loud. I looked out the win- 
dow to see what was the matter with 
him. A Mocking Bird was darting 
down nipping at the cat’s back fre- 
quently until he had passed around 
the house, and all the cat did was to 
run, though he will catch birds when- 
ever possible. Searching the vicinity 
in a running Rose bush on the fence 
I found a Mocking Bird’s nest with 
three little fellows therein—hence the 
fighting of the cat. 


JIM BIGGERSTAFF, (Okla.) 
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Observations on Unnamed Birds 
BY ALICE R. CORSON 


IFE can never be dull or monoto- 
nous to one who has his eyes 
open to the wonderful ways and 

works of our friends of wood, field, 
and garden. Observation teaches us 
that there is a world of life, beauty, 
and interest lying unexplored all 
around us, which will richly entertain 
us, if we but open our eyes to see, 
and our ears to hear. 


I have often regretted that in my 
youthful days, my attention was not 
called to these little friends of ours, 
but other things, deemed more neces- 
sary, filled up my time; as nothing 
but strictly practical work was con- 
sidered worth while. To spend time 
studying birds and insects, or culti- 
vating flowers was considered a sin- 
ful waste of time; but somewhere 
among my latent heredities was, a 
germ of love for all these things which 
has developed and grown into an in- 
satiable desire to know more and more 
along these lines. The passing of 
years has brought me more leisure, 
and also better opportunities to ob- 
serve these things, and it has not only 
added to my enjoyment, but has made 
my life fuller and richer in many 
ways. Though somewhat handicapped 
by short-sightedness, and failing 
physical strength, and as I make the 
most of the opportunities that come to 
me, I realized more and more what 
I have missed; and am convinced that 
parents who discourage their children 
from learning the wonders of nature, 
are wronging them by robbing them 
of some of the highest and purest 
forms of enjoyment and pleasures that 
leave no sting behind. 


One Spring we were later than usual 
in moving back to the farm, for the 
Summer. A shutter had, been broken 
off one of the windows, and we found 
that a bird had preempted the space 
between the remaining shutter and 
the sash, and had nearly completed 
her nest, which was built inward 
about one-half the width of the shut- 
ter, and was about six inches high, 
and was arched over head. The nest 
was cunningly woven of fine roots and 
grasses, and fibers from the bark of 
This material was woven 
across the entire front, and down a 
narrow space each side, in such a 
manner as to leave an arch-shaped 
opening in the center about two inches 
high, and one and a half inches wide. 
The nest being completed, the mother 
bird soon had her quota of eggs laid, 
and began setting, when the male bird 
made himself more conspicuous by his 
attentions to her. He would light on 
the windowsill, or in the Peach tree 
that shaded the window, and always 
with his short but musical song of 
“Cheerie cheerio,” with a rising in- 
flection on the last syllable of his 
“Cheerie,” and a falling inflection on 
the last syllable of his “Cheerio,” to 


which she would respond with 
“Cheerio.” Whenever he brought her 
some dainty, as he did many times a 
day, he always announced his pres- 
ence with his only song. It was as if 
he was asking her in bird language 
“Dearie, how are you?” and she would 
reply “All right, thank you.” 


This gave me plenty of opportunity 
to observe the form and ‘coloring, and 
the birds were alike in these, except 
the female was slightly smaller. Their 
color was a rich mahogany brown, 
with no spots or markings whatever. 
Their plumage was so glossy that it 
reflected the light as they flashed in 
and out among the shrubbery. 


N DUE time the birdlings were 
hatched, and such a clamorous quar- 
tette as they were; and from early 
dawn till night the parent birds were 
kept busy bringing food to their 
hungry nestlings, and always they 
came with the same sweet call of 
“Cheerio.” 


My daughter first noticed that every 
morning they would enter the nest, 
and carry out something and would 
fly to a certain spot in the yard, would 
drop it there. On investigation she 
found they were carrying out the ex- 
creta that had accumulated in the 
night, and the soiled feathers, and 
we thus learned that they were very 
very tidy and systematic housekeep- 
ers, as well as faithful parents. 


These birds were about the size and 
form of the Wood Thrush, but lacked 
their markings, in fact were one color 
all over. Their song was not at all 
like that of any of the Thrush family, 
while their nest was very dissimilar, 
as all the Thrushes build shallow open 
nests, as the Robbins and Brown 
Thrashers do. These birds were new 
to me, nor could I find any one who 
could name them. 


N IMMENSE old White Oak shaded 
our back porch in the town house, 
and not going back to the farm one 
Summer, I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the doings of some other little 
birds that were new to me and seemed 
to be to the neighbors, as no one re- 
membered ever seeing them before. 
Their coloring was quite unique,—a 
dark greenish slate on their backs, 
and a peculiar shade of yellowish grey 
hard to describe and impossible to 
name, on their breast,—with a neat 
little crescent-shaped bib under their 
throats of the deepest, shiniest black, 
and a tiny cap of the same hue on 
their heads. They were a little larger 
than the Song Sparrow, but they had 
no song, though they were sociable 
with each other, but seemed to be 
rather exclusive in their friendship 
with other birds. Three pairs of these 
birds were the first to discover this 
desirable bird haven, and after stak- 
ing their claims, and taking up their 
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residence there, they were quick tor 
sent the presence of any others, 7 


One day hearing an unusual Scold- 
ing and commotion among them, | 
discovered a quakerish-looking bird 
flying in and out among the branches 
and I soon saw that these other 
little birds were united in their de. 
termination to drive out the intruder 
There was plenty of room for the 
newcomer, but like their larger 
brothers of the GENUS HOMO, they. 
seemed to be possessed of a strong 
racial prejudice, and this new bird 
came under their ban. 

If there are Quakers among birds 
this one was certainly of that sect. 
His dress, a plain dark drab, his map. 
ner very quiet, as he never seemed to 
speak only when the Spirit moveg 
which was seldom; and only then jn 
quiet gentle tones; and he was ¢er. 
tainly a pacifist in his disposition, as 
he never showed the least resentment 
to the way he was snubbed and driven 
from the place he first chose for his 
home. 

There was an outside porch on the 
backside of the house, with a stair. 
way leading to an upper porch. Here 
under the eaves Mr. Quaker decided to 
settle, and soon a fine nest was built. 
A bit of bird ingenuity was mani- 
fested here that was really marvelous, 
The nest was built in an angle where 
a rafter joined a cross-timber. One 
day the children brought an armload 
of Ferns or brakes from the woods, 
and threw them on the lower floor 
of the porch. Mr. Quaker seeing the 
possibilities, either for adornment, or 
for a screen, flew down and taking one 
of the fronds up, flew with it to his 
nest, where he fastened it by the cen- 
ter of the midrib to the front edge of 
his nest, then diagonally across the 
corner, fastening each end securely 
to the side and end timbers, forming 
a fine screen. It was amusing to 
watch him alight on the cross-timber, 
and looking around as if to see if 
anyone was watching, he would dart 
quickly behind his screen. 

Of course the Fern soon withered, 
yet the upright fronds falling out- 
ward and drooping over the others, 
the screen still did as well for that 
purpose as it did at first. What a 
lesson in making the best of things. 





The four pages of our Bird depart- 
ment is not sufficient to take care of 
all of the good bird material which we 
have available this month. The Bird 
department of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has proved one of its most interesting 
and attractive features and many 
words of approval have been received 
commenting on the great interest 
which this department holds for my 
readers. 

There are few people not interested 
in birds, and these few should be in- 
terested. It is hoped that the Bird 
department of THE FLOWER GROWER 
will help create an interest in the 
minds of many people. 
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Seasonable Work for March for Northwestern 
States and B. C.,~-East One Month Later 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (British Columbia) 


TBEDS: Early this month is 
nn time for making up hotbeds to 
start all kinds of tender flowers and 
vegetables. Use fresh manure, and 
mix with one-third its bulk of leaves, 


post, others do well only in very rich 
soil. 

Many seedlings do best in cool, 
damp soil, made by sifting sphagnum 
moss with fine soil, or with peat. 


fine seeds are started in pots and 
pans, and transplanted into boxes, 9. 
No. 12 shows how to start Coleus, and 
other tender things, in a cheese cloth 
hotbed. Cover the pot with a sheet of 
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Seasonable Work for March. 


turning several times before using. 
Make the beds about eighteen inches 
thick, and pack well; then set frames 
on top, and cover with the sashes. Six 
inches of rich soil is placed inside the 
frame, in which to grow the plants, 
and this is leveled, and watered. It 
Is generally best to wait three days 
before sowing the seed, as this allows 
the heat to equalize and the soil to get 
warm. 

Boxes are generally preferred for 
sowing the seed as it makes the seed- 
lings much more convenient to handle 
later on. Also, different soil can be 
placed in different boxes, to suit dif- 
ferent kinds of plants. Many things 
are best started in poor, sandy soil, 
as they damp off easily in rich com- 


Some seeds that are very fine, are 
best mixed with sand before sowing, 
others need soaking in water for sev- 
eral hours before sowing, to help ger- 
mination. Large seed is planted 
deeply according to size; while very 
fine seed is just sown on the surface, 
and pressed in. The best way to 
handle very fine seed, like Begonia, or 
Calceolaria; is to prepare pans or 
boxes, three days before they are 
needed, making a good drainage, and 
watering several times to get the soil 
settled. To sow the seed; just rough 
the surface over, and sow on top, 
without covering. 


THE DIAGRAM shows at 13 a good 
substitute for a glass sash. At 7 how 





(See text for description) 


glass, and plunge the pot up to the 
rim in the manure, then you have a 
miniature greenhouse, and can grow 
practically anything. 

Gunneras, 10, are fine ornamental 
plants for pools. You can grow these 
quite easily from seed, sown now, also 
Geraniums, 11. Seedlings of different 
plants are shown. A is a Celery seed- 
ling, C, Tomato, H, Cyclamen, E, 
Globe Artichoke. 

It is a good time to root Azalea cut- 
tings. Make these from the new wood, 
and set them in a pot of sandy soil, 2; 
then you will get nice plants for your 
window garden next year, 1. 

It is a good time now to increase 
many perennials by root cuttings, 3. 
Make root cuttings of Phlox, Oriental 
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Poppies, Anchusas, etc.; and set them 
in pots of sand to get started. 


Prune pots and tubs of Hydrangeas 
now, 8, and commence watering again; 
also feed with manure water every 
week. Divide Aspidistras if they are 
too large, cutting them into pieces, as 
at 6, and repot. Also make cuttings 
of Rubber Plants, and root in frame 
or greenhouse. Very tall plants can 
be air-layered with moss, as shown 
at 4. 


Root cuttings of Genestas, 5, and 
Fuchsias, F, in a pot in the window, 
or in greenhouse. 


A good plant for large tubs is 
shown at 14. This is Brugmansia 
Suaveolens, (Angels Trumpets). It 
needs much the same treatment as 
Hydrangeas; and can be stored away 
in the cellar during the Winter. It is 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood, J, and by root cuttings, 15. 


ROSES: Prune Roses this month; 
Teas, Hybrid Teas, Perpetuals, and 
Climbers, and dig in a good layer of 
rotten manure, or feed every week 
with manure water. 


LAWNS: If your lawn is in poor 
condition give it a good dressing of 
soot, wood ashes, and fine soil. Also 
best month for sowing new lawns, and 
patching old ones. 


RHODODENDRONS: It is a good 
time to top dress Rhododendrons this 
month. Use well-decayed cow manure, 
mixed with leaf mould and soot. This 
will make them grow luxuriantly and 
give the foliage a rich, healthy ap- 
pearance. 


ASPARGUS: Seed can be sown out- 
side in drills by the middle of the 
month. Old beds should receive a 
good dressing of salt now, and new 
beds can soon be planted. 


HERBS: It is a good time now to 
divide such things as Thyme, Mint 
Majouam, Pennyroyal, etc.; also to 
make cuttings and sow seed. Parsley 
should be sown now; also Chervil, 
Dill, Fennel, and Horehound. 


FREESIAS FROM SEED: Free- 
sias will flower this Fall from seed 
if sown now under glass. An English 
firm is offering a good strain in yellow 
shades this year. 


ARUM LILIES FROM SEED: You 
can grow the Arum Lily from seed 
quite easily. The Yellow Calla can be 
flowered in two years. Seedlings vary 
from pale to deep yellow. 


CELERY BOLTING: Do you ever 
have trouble with Celery going to 
seed? Now is the time to prevent 
this. Bolting is the result of over 
crowding and starved seedlings. So, 
transplant seedlings early; in rich 
soil, and keep them growing all time 
till ready for planting in the trenches. 


MOSSING PLANTS FOR. BED- 
DING: This is time to pot up cut- 
tings of bedding plants rooted early 
in Spring. If you are short of pots 
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here is a good idea: Wrap moss 
around the roots, and tie with string, 
then water just same as with pots. 
The advantage of this system is that 
you can keep the plants close together 
on the benches, in the greenhouse; 
and then by planting time the moss 
will be full of roots, and can be 
planted in the garden without dis- 
turbing the roots. The moss will help 
keep the roots cool all Summer, by 
holding moisture longer than soil. 
You can use this idea with seedlings 
of all kinds, especially Tomato plants, 
Marrows, and Cucumbers. 


WINTER GREENS: Now is the 
time to sow your winter greens. Sow 
late Cabbage, Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flower, Brussels Sprouts, Russian 
Kale, Scotch Kale, Sutton’s A. I. 
Kale, Broccoli. For Autumn, sow 
Sutton’s Michaelmass White, or Au- 
tumn Protecting. For Winter, sow 
Sutton’s Christmas White, and Sut- 
ton’s Winter Mammoth; also Sutton’s 
Early Purple Sprouting. For Spring 
use sow Sutton’s Eastertide, Purple 
Sprouting, and Early White. This will 
give a succession till June, with Sut- 
ton’s Late Queen. 


NINE STAR BROCCOLI: Now is 
the time to sow the New Nine Star 
Broccoli, which will stand for several 
years without resowing, and produce 
nine heads of Broccoli per year. 


ALPINE STRAWBERRIES: Sow 
these now in a frame to fruit this 
year. 


FRENCH SUGAR PEA: This Pea 
is cooked in the pod, and eaten like 
string beans. Now is the time to sow 
on rich well-manured land. Should 
be given abundance of water to pro- 
duce tender pods. 


WHY CAULIFLOWER “BU T- 
TON”: “Buttoning” is when a Cauli- 
flower produces many small heads, in- 
stead of one large one. It is caused 
by a check in the early stages of 
growth and to prevent this you must 
transplant early, and not let the plants 
get drawn and “leggy.” 


GRAFTING: This is the month for 
grafting. If you have any fruit trees 
that do not produce good crops per- 
haps the cause is that the trees’ own 
pollen is not fertile. By grafting in 
scions of known fertile sorts you can 
remedy this. For Apples the wild 
Crab is a good pollen bearer. 


WIRE WORMS: If your garden is 
infested with wire worms give it a 
good liming. For slugs use ammonia 
water. 





“Sporting” of Flowers 


EADING the articles in recent 

numbers of THE FLOWER GROWER 

on the sporting of “Glads” reminded 

me of several peculiar instances of 
sporting among other flowers. 

I wonder who can account for some 

of the freakish things done by mem- 
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bers of the floral world alo : 
line. I am inclined to think it lea 
law of atavism manifesting itself wal 
why not in the vegetable kingdom g 
well as in the animal. ; 


In a bed of Balsams I had one with 
large double purple flowers, the petals 
all being spotted with white. Next 
to it a tall one bearing single blog. 
soms of pale pink with no white spots 
on the petals. On one branch next to 
the purple one was one large double 
blossom of a deep rich pink, each 
petal marked with round white spots 
like those on the purple flowers > and 
only one blossom like this on the 
whole plant. Who can explain this? 
Did the fairy painters of flora-land 
get their colors mixed? And why 
should there be given to this one plant 
a larger double flower than the rest 
on same plant? 


I once found a seedling of the old- 
fashioned “Ragged Robbin” (Cyanus 
Centaurea) growing outside of the 
flower bed from self-sown seed, which 
I transplanted. It grew very thriftily 
and I noticed it had an unusually 
thick stem. Soon it branched into 
three main stalks. Each stalk bore 
a different style flower. One a pure 
clear blue, another a dark rich purple 
and the third a blue with the petals 
tipped with white. I had plants bear- 
ing these different flowers, also white 
and pink ones. I suppose some law of 
nature governed the cross-fertilization 
of the seed that produced that partic- 
ular plant, but what law could govern 
its splitting into three parts, and each 
portion bearing its individual kind of 
flower? It would have seemed less 
strange had the three types of flowers 
been present on all three stalks. 


Last Summer I noticed a very large 
bud on one of my Pyrethrums, and 
the stem grew broader as it neared 
the bud. When the bud opened two 
perfect flowers with their backs to- 
gether, but instead of “looking up- 
ward” as Daisies should, they looked 
sideways—one facing one way, the 
other the opposite. 


A friend received a Rose in ex- 
change which had a freakish habit. 
When the Rose was well opened a 
second bud pushed up from its cen- 
ter, and when its stem attained the 
height of an inch or a little more, 
the bud opened into a perfect Rose, 
though smaller than the one from 
which it sprung. This was quite 4 
curious freak as the second Rose 
opened while the first was still in 
good form. The lady from whom she 
obtained this Rose, said noth:ng of 
this peculiarity, but called it a vari 
egated Rose; but that name had ref- 
erence to its color, as its petals were 
striped with white. 


To be able to explain all these 
freaks of nature one will have to be 
much wiser than any one is now, yet 
I believe they are all governed by 


some law not yet understood. 
A. R. C. 
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A Garden Correspondence 
BY R. S. STURTEVANT 
QUAINT CONCEITS 


GUSTER MINE ,— 

In the solution of a simple prob- 
Jem, the design of an old garden, I 
have strayed again into the realm of 
pooks but this time I took possession 
of a pleasant corner of the Library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society; and, with its rich resources 
at my command, the table-top soon 
towered high. An old-time garden 
brings the fragrance of Box, of Lilacs, 
and Mockorange; but this problem de- 
manded something over and above 
just an association of ideas,— it must 
have an actual basis in historical pre- 
cedent. I must evolve a distinctive 
and delightful design; true to the pe- 
riod between 1750 and 1800; and yet 
well-adapted to our modern life; and 
the wing enclosed area set aside for 
development. 

My first attack was on the planting 
side. What trees, what shrubs, what 
flowers, could our forefathers obtain? 
A brief investigation of Parkinson 
and Miller, of other botanies and dic- 
tionaries of gardening, a careful pe- 
rusal of an old price list published by 
William Prince about 1793 and my 
aggressive assault had proved a sterile 
sortie. They not only knew a wealth 
of flora, but apparently could secure 
much that we seek in vain. 


Thus foiled I dipped into the liter- 
ature of the times. I strolled with 
Walpole into the “pleasure ground” 
where “each alley has a brother, and 
half the garden just reflects the 
other,” and every walk might be “but- 
toned on each side by lines of flower- 
pots.” Fortunately for my peace of 
mind, the reaction was setting in and 
also, the exigencies of Colonial life 
were quite different from those of the 
nobility in peaceful England. Then 
too the “picturesque principle” then 
in vogue was not in keeping with a 
site close to an old dwelling of no 
great pretension. In short, whether 
I went back into the centuries or ad- 
vanced towards our own time, I read 
of vast parks and knotted gardens, 
= quite unsuited to my modest 
needs. 


I wonder, Sister mine, if an old 
garden with its labyrinth and meas- 
ured walks, its quincunx and its “tran- 
Spicuous arbours” painted green 
would not arouse a sense of ridicule 
in the present. Is it not rather a 
not-to-be-analyzed air of studied neg- 
lect and aged growth that appeals? 
The once trim walks are sunk below 
the encroaching grass; the quondam 
neatness of the small Box Edge has 
given way to dark masses corroded at 
the base; the pristine parade of 
sculptured shrubs now casts chequered 
shadows Over spreading stretches of 
enduring herbs. In the old gardens 
that we have visited there is a pleas- 


ing commingling of formality and nat- 
ural growth. The walks are straight 
or symmetrically curved; the turf has 
been raised by the debris of years 
until we must step up to it from the 
path; fruit trees are ablow above; 
Myrtle swells below; and there are 
great sweeps of the Flower-de-luce; 
of Lemon Lilies, with here and there 
a Peony red. It is not so much a mat- 
ter of design or pattern; rather we 
must ape the accumulations of age, 
utilize that which is useful and dis- 
criminate in the execution of detail. 


I found no universal panacea from 
my delving but I did derive consider- 
able amusement from past practises, 
and a certain understanding of the 
underlying causes. Throughout the 
centuries, Eden is a land of shade and 
pleasant waters winding through 
smooth meadows; gentle breezes waft 
sweet perfumes, and overhead birds 
chorus. The first gardens are shaded 
walks where grow Pear trees and 
Pomegranates; and Olives in their 
bloom; and therein are fountains of 
water. Later all sorts of strange de- 
vices beguile the weary. The younger 
Pliny sups at a basin where the larger 
sorts of dishes are placed about the 
margin while “the smaller ones swim 
about in the form of little vessels and 
waterfowl.” Bernard Palissy dreams 
of a “cabinet aglow with such a lustre 
that the lizards will behold themselves 
as in a mirror, and will admire the 
statues.” This was about 1550. A 
century later we find John Evelyn de- 
scribing a cunning “grott contrived 
out of the extravagant roots of trees, 
full of noble statues, and entertaining 
us with artificial musiq.” And later 
still a bit Alexander Pope speaks of 
“a kind of open temple, wholly com- 
posed of shells in the rustic manner” ; 
and a catalogue of greens to be dis- 
posed of that embraces “An old Maid 
of honor in Wormwood; Noah’s Ark 
in Holly; the ribs a little damaged for 
want of water’; and such-like ex- 
amples of the topiarian’s art. We, 
with our white-washed cobbles and 
bizarre mounds of radiant Coleus and 
Canna, are in fact fortunate perhaps 
in that the old days are not our days. 

There is much to be said for the 
hortyard with its “hyves of been” and 
pleasant “Arbours” and “diversitie of 
all maner of floures” but withal I 
prefer our modern gardens, if so it 
be that they are pleasantly disposed. 

Ours is now deep in snow, a sodden 
snow, but underneath the “Daffydil- 
lies” and “Toolips” await the Spring. 





Don’t forget that all the informa- 
tion about any particular flower is not 
necessarily found under its particular 
department head. Search ‘thoroughly 
for the subject of your interest. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


eneceeccecccocsenceeer 
jeusenecceseccscecsseesy 





JREERAIN from talking about some- 
thing of which you know nothing. 
Here is a motto that might well be 
hung in every home and on the wall 
of every business office. 

What mutescent silence would ensue 
at times were this admonition heeded 
by everybody. What bitter enmities 
might be prevented. What costly mis- 
takes could be avoided. What short 
sessions of congress, even, would re- 
sult, much to the relief of the tax- 
payers! 

Usually the person who knows the 
least talks the most. Deep water runs 
smooth—it’s the shallowest brook that 
does the most violent rippling. The 
tyro with only a smattering of knowl- 
edge usually cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to broadcast it. 

“To be conscious that you are ig- 
norant is a great step to knowledge.” 
Thus spake the great Disreali, who 
also said, “It is much easier to be 
critical than to be correct.” 


Greater than he that hath taken a 
city is the person who has resisted 
the temptation to repeat and pass on 
the bit of scandal that has just been 
disclosed. Would you then be great? 
Every time that inward impulse urges 
repetition of something that requires 
the introduction, “I heard,” better 
leave it unsaid. 


Both our insane asylums and our 
graveyards receive a goodly propor- 
tion of their supply from the ranks of 
those who have listened to the gra- 
tuitous counsel of friends who gave 
the advice that should have been 
sought only from the family physician. 
There is, and doubtless always has 
been, far too much prescribing for the 
sick by the laity. 


What is a plant? How many of my 
readers can stop right here and give 
a good definition of the word in its 
broadest sense? Of course everybody 
knows what a plant is, but when called 
upon to give a concise, comprehensive 
definition, they usually find such hard 
to express. A friend of mine who was 
a botanist, visited a High School one 
day and asked the above mentioned 
question, and not a single student 
present could qualify. 

If you have access to a copy of the 
unabridged Standard dictionary, and 
the cross-word puzzle craze has made 
it necessary that there be one in most 
every home, you will find therein a 
definition that is a gem in itself. But 
for fear you may either not have a 
copy or be “too tired” to look it up, 
I’ll repeat it here: 

PLANT, An organized non-sentient 
being, endowed with vegetable as dis- 
tinguished from animal life. 

Now, if you disagree with me, give 
us a better. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





The Charm of the Immaterial 


There can be little doubt that the highest form of pleas- 
ure open to humanity is miental;—imaginative. Over half 
the pleasures of childhood are of this nature, and it may 
be said that an equal or larger proportion falls to the lot 
of such adults as have not lost the ability to “make be- 
lieve.” 

To some of us there is a strained, not to say foolish, 
note, in much of the popular propaganda favoring hilarious 
abandon under the name of cheerfulness and the unthink- 
ing condemnation of those who spend a good portion of 
their time in the realm of the immaterial. 

Much as one dislikes to pass judgment on his neigh- 
bor’s emotions, it is unthinkable that the effect produced 
upon the material minded, by flowers, birds, and other 
objects of natural beauty, can in any way compare with 
that experienced by the imaginative;—the romantic, if 
you will. Witness the fact that their effect is much more 
powerful and lasting on those who have, through misfor- 
tune or physical limitations, been deprived of a full meas- 
ure of the pleasures of the flesh; and who have, through 
much self-communion, learned to exercise the faculty of 
imagination to the fullest. 

The unfolding, for instance, of the first flowers of 
the old purple Iris, is, in effect, a perennial rebirth of the 
persons and things that have become residents of “The 
Beautiful Long Ago,” and for whom our subconscious 
minds are in perpetual hunger. 

When we press our face to the first fragrant, dewy 
blossoms of this sweet old flower, we are overwhelmed 
with a nameless flood of tender feeling and relief from 
nervous tension that bears a close resemblance to the re- 
lief of a worried child when it hides its face in its mother’s 
bosom. 


It is largely for this reason that so many of us prefer 
the simple, unchanged flower forms with which we were 
familiar in childhood. They are the nearest approach to 
that which is denied us forever. 


I could not presume to pass harsh judgment on the 
flaming products of modern hybridizers, many of which 
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I grow, but for me the old forms and the unchangeg 
wildings possess a charm and exert an appeal born in the 
Land of Make Believe, to which all children and some 
adults hold keys. 

W. A. BRipwewy, 





Wild Life Teaches Contentment 


ARCH is the meanest month in the year. The 
M forest leaves that delighted us with their rich and 

varied colors in Fall and early Winter are now mere 
rubbish. The grass is so dead that it surely seems it can 
never grow. Nota bud on the trees has swollen. The earth, 
instead of being alive, as it is in Summer, is sour, eolg 
and soggy under foot. Men look at each other with gyg. 
picion, and the Scotch word dour just fits the entire 
situation. Snow,—wet, soggy, lifeless,—half snow, half 
drizzle,—falls. 


However, as I look out, a flock of Red Wing Black 
Birds in the Apple tree come to my attention. They haye 
drawn conveniently close together where they can talk 
sociably. They salute and bow to each other. Suddenly 
one spreads his wings and takes a snow bath; the same 
snow that I just complained of simply delights him. His 
viewpoint of life seems radically different from mine 
The soggy fields do not depress him but instead he seems 
glad to be back again from the South, so glad that he 
struts, and preens his beautiful feathers, talking all about 
the nice things that he sees or thinks of. The flock bears 
no suspicion, nor ill will. If they gossip, it must all be 
of nice things that they say about each other, for their 
talk sounds like good will. Here also their viewpoint is 
different from ours. Not one of these feathered friends 
has a dollar, but that fact carries no reproach. Not one 
of them apologizes about it. Not one seems to care a 
whit about it. Man, supposed to be far superior to any of 
the forest creatures, constantly frets and makes himself 
miserable because of this different viewpoint. 


Men make dollars, with rough machinery of their own 
devising. God made my birds with a process so much 
more intricate and wonderful that man only partly con- 
prehends it. I wonder if we will ever learn that Divine 
creations are far more worthy of study than the things 
that we have done ourselves. What is more important, I 
wonder if we will ever learn that the possession of one 
or several dollars, is not at all necessary to peace, good 
will, happiness, or even enthusiasm. 

CHAS. B. WING 





Long Period Subscriptions Show Appreciation 


The great flood of subscriptions, both new and renewal, 
which came into this office during the month of December 
indicates considerable confidence in THE FLOWER GROWER 
and its future, and the high proportion of those who re 
new their subscriptions promptly at expiration is notice- 
able. 


Another feature of the subscriptions which have been 
coming in is the large number which are for periods of 
three years and five years, especially the latter. Not only 
do readers of THE FLOWER GROWER surely appreciate the 
work which it has done, but it is apparent that they have 
confidence in its future to the extent of sending sub- 
scriptions for several years in advance. This also proves 
that my readers as a class are not impecunious and that 
money with them is comparatively easy; a point which my 
advertisers will appreciate and make note of. 
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Botanical Names 


OTANICAL names usually consist of two words, the 
B first is the genus name, the last is the species (specific) 
name. Thus the name Rosa humilis indicates first Rosa 
that the plant is of the Genus Rosa which includes all 
Roses and second that this particular Rose is a certain 
dwarf Rose which (if my somewhat fragmentary Latin 
is correct) is called “low-humble” or in Latin humilis. 


‘Now the genus name properly begins with a capital letter 


put the species name does not except under rare cases. 
In the name Rosa virginiana the “v” is properly a small 
letter for according to the best botanical usage geographi- 
eal adjectives are not capitalized in their Latin (botanical) 
form. However where plants are named after people as 
Quercus Ashei an Oak named after the botanist Sargent, 
the specific or species named is capitalized. Thus we have 
Rosa Hugonis ““Hugo’s Rose”; but not Rosa Carolina, but 
rather Rosa carolina. 
RALPH W. SHREVE 

EpITor’s NOTE: 

Don’t know whether Brother Shreve is aiming at the 
Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER in what he said above or 
not, but, auyway, we are willing to admit that methods we 
use in THE FLOWER GROWER may not be strictly orthodox, 
scientific, technical, etc., etc. But we hope they are de- 
scriptive and not confusing to the average humble reader 
from among the Great American Middle-class. 

Seriously, matters of this kind are not quite as fixed 
as some of our scientific friends would like to have us be- 
lieve. Most of these things are purely a matter of usage; 
which stated otherwise means a matter of individual 
opinion. Some fellow had an opinion as to just how it 
ought to be done some time in the past, and he did it that 
way and since then other people have been doing it the 
same, and that is about all there is to it. We italicize 
names of varieties purely as a matter of setting them off 
from the body of the text and to relieve the flatness of 
the type page. If we do not capitalize the correct species 
and subspecies names it may be through either ignorance 
or error. 

But, anyway, THE FLOWER GROWER, as a publication, 
claims not to be either technical or scientific and, therefore, 
if we fall down in connection with such things we are 
somewhat proud of it. But it is not our wish to mislead 
others in what is right or wrong and, therefore, we try 
to do what is right in the best of our humble judgment. 
So there, now! 


MADISON COOPER 





Cross-Word Puzzles 


HE Editor may as well admit, to begin with, that 

he knows little or nothing about cross-word puzzles. 

He has done nothing more than to give them a super- 
ficial examination, as they have appeared in the papers 
and magazines. But in common with many other fads, 
the Editor is willing to condemn prima facia cross-word 
puzzles on ger.eral principles. 

The reason for the above statement is that one of my 
valued contributors who has written many items for THE 
FLOWER GROWER has offered me a series of cross-word 
puzzles for THE FLOWER GROWER, and stated that some 
college dean has put cross-word puzzles in the curriculum. 
All right for the college dean, let him inflict cross-word 








puzzles on his students if he can, but although the Editor 
knows little about them, as he admits, cross-word puzzles 
can have no place in THE FLOWER GROWER, except in the 
form of this editorial of disapproval. 


But there is always two ‘sides to any story, and it is 
possible that cross-word puzzles may have their place. 
For the person with an idle mind, and one with little to 
do perhaps, the cross-word puzzle may give an incentive 
to activity which would not otherwise be undertaken. 


Surely cross-word puzzles are of doubtful utility to 
the average citizen of this great American Republic; and 
too many pastimes of a similar character are perpetrated 
on the public from time to time. There are so many other 
interesting things that can be undertaken;—there are 
so many interesting books to read, and papers and maga- 
zines to peruse; and so many studies of nature, science, 
mechanics, arts, that one does not find it necessary to 
undertake these things which are of questionable value 
to develop the mind and the individuality. 

But the Editor is admittedly old-fashioned; out of 
date; a back number; and slow. He did not ride a bicycle 
until everybody had one; and he didn’t have an automobile 
until everybody else was supplied. He has no radio yet, 
and probably won’t have for some months to come, and he 
has never played Mah-Jong. Is this not proof that the 
Editor is what he claims for himself,—conservative? Of 
course it does; and some might call him ULTRA-CON- 
SERVATIVE. 

MADISON COOPER 





“With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right.” 


LINCOLN—Second Inaugural Address. 





Elm Trees 


Elm trees, I think—I know, are feminine. 
They show so many signs of womanness! 
Their very shapes possess a pliant grace, 
A suppleness, a certain fragile charm 
That appertains to femininity— 

The utter opposite of ruggedness! 


They wear their leaves as ladies wear their lace— 
In little frills and rippling soft jabots, 

Small, unexpected bits of loveliness, 

In places where no leaves—or lace—would be 

But for a wicked woman coquetry 

A wanton will to please and snare and tease. ... 


And yet one feels in them the quality 

Of tenderness, benign and feminine! 

Like mothers bending over sleeping babies, 
As quiet, gentle and as comforting, 

They keep their watch above the village streets 
And over lonely houses on far farms 

Where only Elms are friends—or company! 


Like women, too, they shrink away from strife— 
Unlike the masculine, upstanding Oaks 

That set their strength against the tempest’s rage 
And fling the storm its angry challenge back, 
Elms yield and bend and bow before the gale, 

As timid women cower at man’s wrath... 


Ah, yes, I think that Elms are feminine— 
Perhaps enchanted ladies live in them! 

ROSELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY,—In New York 
Times. 
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California Reminiscences 


HE article on tender exotics which Antone J. Soares 

gives us on another page in this issue brings up some 
interesting memories. 

When the Editor of this magazine was in his twenty- 
first year he made his home for a time in Southern Cali- 
fornia; being employed at the Arrowhead Springs Hotel, 
(where his brother-in-law was manager at the time,) in 
most every capacity from clerk to dish-washer; and those 
months in the long ago, in Southern California, were very 
fruitful of interesting experiences. 

Among other things mentioned in the article above re- 
ferred to is the Eucalyptus, or Australian Gum Tree. As 
recalled by the Editor there was a tree which was com- 
monly known as the Australian Blue Gum and this was 
planted liberally for various purposes, and especially for 
fire-wood. We Easterners made a joke of the fact that it 
was necessary in that country to grow fire-wood as a crop. 
My memory of the Eucalyptus is that it was not a hard- 
wood tree, as stated by Mr. Soares, but rather of a soft- 
wood nature, not so much different from our Poplar or 
Cottonwood. 

Then Brother Soares speaks of the lush growth of the 
Oleander outdoors in Southern California, and this re- 
minds me of what happened very early one morning when 
I was serving in the capacity of night clerk. Arrowhead 
Springs adjoined the Waterman Ranch, then owned by 
Ex-Governor Waterman of California. Bob McGregor 
was manager, and about four o’clock one morning he came 
over and asked me if I would call young Doctor MacDonald, 
the hotel physician, and see if he could not prescribe for 
Bob’s family cow, which had broken loose from her moor- 
ings and eaten a considerable quantity of the Oleander 
hedge. Doc looked up the Oleander in his dispensatory 
and found that it was poisonous all right enough, and gave 
Bob a bottle of something, but I can’t recall whether the 
cow died or not. Anyway I do remember that the Oleander 
is poisonous, and this fact is well worth noting. 


MADISON COOPER 





A Weather Observation 


T° SHOW the difficulties of predicting weather for any 

particular place, even for short periods in advance, 
the Editor will relate an observation which he has made 
on the weather, and which perhaps others will be able 
to verify from their own experiences. 


On several occasions it has been noted that Calcium, 
N. Y., was right on the margin of a cloud bank which has 
continued for practicaliy the entire day. This would mean 
that territory to the north would have a clear and fair 
day and the territory to the south would be cloudy. This 
very condition has been present for a few hours today, 
January 8th, the St. Lawrence River doubtless enjoying 
clear weather whereas Calcium is partly cloudy and partly 
clear, being right on the margin of a cloud bank, with 
the wind in the west. 

As before stated, this condition has at times been ob- 
served as present during the entire day, and this occurs 
when there is little wind at the ground level. 

Did you ever notice such a thing? Probably not. 
But you may if you keep your eyes open. It may not 


occur within the next day or two, nor within the next 
few weeks, or even few months, or even within the next 
year or two, but the Editor has observed the circum- 
stances, as above stated, on at least four different occasions 
within a period of twelve years. 


MADISON COOPER 
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A Winter Window Garden 


Ren PLEAS, although almost ninety years of age, take, 

great interest in the fact that I am to publish her 
Winter Window Garden article in THE FLOWER Grows, 
She states that it is the most important piece of writing 
she has ever done for publication, and is very enthusiastic 
about the utility of the general idea. 

The suggestion almost involves the necessity of jp. 
corporating it into architects’ plans when building; ang 
therefore, it is not one that every person could adopt, But 
it is well to think about such a thing, and those who are 
enthusiastic flower lovers may work out something of 
this kind which will be a source of great satisfaction to 
them. It might even be possible to reconstruct a bay, oy 
a corner, or an ell of a house already built, into such g 
winter window garden which would prove practicable; and 
perhaps nearly as good as though the idea were incorpo. 
rated into the plans for a new house. 

There is a dearth of flowers in Northern homes during 
the winter months and a place of this kind incorporated 
into the plans of an ordinary house; obviating the neces. 
sity of expensive heating apparatus, etc.; and which can 
be constructed at rather low cost; is worthy of the serious 
consideration of all flower lovers. 





‘¢ Procrastination is the Thief of Time” 


ROCRASTINATION seems inherent with many people, 

and it is probable that few are altogether free from 
it. The experience of our subscription department during 
the past few months indicates that some subscribers at 
least think they can put off renewing their subscription 
until the last minute; then send it in, and expect that our 
subscription department is just sitting here waiting for 
that particular renewal to be entered, and that a copy of 
the current issue will be returned to them by next mail. 
As a matter of fact, our subscription department, owing 
to great flood of subscriptions received during the holiday 
period, was at one time more than two weeks behind with 
its work, and even at that, I guess we are doing better 
than some publications, as they require weeks before 
changes can be made in their subscription list. 

Now, friends, just remember that you get a notice in 
advance that your subscription will expire with the next 
issue. Then after your subscription has actually expired 
you get another notice to that effect. If these two notices 
cannot get action on your part, don’t expect that your neg- 
lect can be made up by extra prompt service on the part 
of our subscription department. 





_ Smile and Go Ahead! 


One more month gone, another milestone past; 
Twilight comes on, the night will follow fast, 

But, through its blackness, silver moonbeams ’!] shed 
Soft light to guide us o’er the road ahead. 


We must go on; the past month’s joys and sorrow 
Are memories dim today and, come tomorrow 
These too will fade. Rightly the lesson read 

That Life runs on before—the past is DEAD. 


Go forward bravely then; great things await 

The traveller who blenches not at adverse Fate. 

“To him that OVERCOMETH, I will give,” was said; 
Trust in that promise—Smile and Go Ahead. 


G. H. C. in Jour. Clin. Med. 
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Friends of THE FLOWER GROWER, I Thank You 


N THE December issue of THE FLOWER GROWER the 
I Editor appealed to his readers for assistance in increas- 
ing the subscription list of THE FLOWER GROWER. This 
appeal was inspired by what W. A. Bridwell had to say 
under the title, “By Their Fruits,” and the Editor saw 
fit to give a little lecture under title of “The Paid Sub- 
criber ;’”—both of the above in the Editorial columns. 

‘ And to put the matter on a practical basis, the Editor 
made a special “Publisher’s Announcement and Christmas 
Suggestion,” and backed this up by an offer to send three 
yearly subscriptions to THE FLOWER GROWER, as a club 
at a reduced rate. 

The response to this appeal, announcement, and offer, 
was truly remarkable. The December issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER was all in the mails two days before the 
first, and almost immediately clubs of subscriptions began 
to flow in. While many of these were in the standard 
clubs of three, as per offer, there were numerous ones 
which had as many as eight or nine or even more, and 
one of the very old subscribers and readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER made a record by sending in ten five 
year paid-in-advance subscriptions at $5.00 each. There 
were hundreds of new subscriptions sent into this office 
during December and early January. 

Again, friends of THE FLOWER GROWER, I thank you 
for your prompt response to my appeal. Those who have 
paid their own subscriptions well in advance at the old 
rates will make a handsome saving thereby. It is my 
wish to give better and better value in THE FLOWER 
GROWER with the passing of time, and friends everywhere 
assist me by spreading good words about THE FLOWER 
GROWER and its mission. 

It may not be out of place for me to point out that THE 
FLOWER GROWER is probably renewing a greater propor- 
tion of its expiring subscription list than any other mag- 
azine in horticulture or gardening, and modesty prevents 
me from suggesting as a reason, anything more than that 
THE FLOWER GROWER at the present subscription price is 
at least pretty good value. The personal character, inti- 
mate appeal, and homey spirit of THE FLOWER GROWER 
seems to make many permanent friends for it, wherever 
it is introduced. 

Again, Friends of THE FLOWER GROWER, I thank you 
for the practical way in which you show your appreciation. 


MADISON COOPER 





Determining the Best Varieties 


HAT P. C. Messersmith has to say in the Dahlia 

department this month, as applied to Dahlias, would 

be equally applicable to other flowers as well. It 
is a fact, and admitted by practically everyone, that many 
inferior varieties are foisted on the unsuspecting be- 
ginner or amateur at high prices each year; and anything 
which will operate to establish quality ratings will surely 
help in the right direction. 

What Brother Messersmith has to say on this subject 
in a cautionary way meets with the Editor’s unqualified 
approval. But it might be pointed out that the fact that a 
variety has won at the flower shows is no safe guide as 
to quality. Some very inferior things have won, from 
lack of competition, or because they were grown and 
staged by experts. 


A safer guide is the trial grounds. Where varieties 
are grown in trial grounds, even though the trial grounds 
are conducted by an individual, (and anyway an individual 
usually has the rating in charge,) it is altogether safe that 
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no rating or certificate of merit will be given to an inferior 
variety. 

But even here, purchasers should be warned that no 
new varieties should be bought at high prices until they 
have been tested for several years. Many varieties “go to 
pieces” when propagated for a short time, and actually 
deteriorate. Others may do well if grown from selected 
young bulbs; whereas they will not under average condi- 
tions and from average bulbs. 

And further, it should be pointed out that a myriad 
(almost) of seedlings are being propagated by interested 
hybridizers; and that almost every man you meet at the 
flower shows has a seedling of his own. In this connection 
I might repeat what one of the most experienced, if, in- 
deed, not the most experienced grower, in this country 
wrote me not long ago with reference to one of the 1924 
national flower shows. He says the chief feature of the 
show was “the large number of seedlings shown, and that 
the owners or originators seemed to be about the only 
ones interested in them.” In short, the flower shows have, 
to a considerable extent, actually degenerated insofar as 
they serve as a promoter of untried seedlings. Untried 
seedlings should be left strictly alone by amateur growers, 
and not bought at high prices on the unsupported claims 
of the originators. 


No, the above is not pessimism; it is just a plain state- 
ment of fact, and conservative advice to the greenhorn. 
Incidentally those who think they are pretty well posted 
might take some of this advice to their decided advantage. 


MADISON COOPER 





THE FLOWER GROWER is not Sectional 


Sometimes people write us from Florida or California, 
or tropical climates, that it might not pay them to sub- 
scribe to THE FLOWER GROWER as it is printed where con- 
ditions are so entirely different. That this idea is er- 
roneous can very well be understood when we consider 
that vegetable growth,—trees, shrubs and plants,—is 
governed by the same natural laws whether they grow 
on the equator or in the polar regions. 

Any person who is interested in flower growing can 
find much useful general information in THE FLOWER 
GROWER from month to month, regardless of where he 
lives. We cannot, of course, have every issue to suit 
each individual taste and requirement, but we aim to have 
a year’s issues cover general floricultural subjects and 
surely a complete file of THE FLOWER GROWER will give 
an education in floriculture that is not likely to be se- 
cured from any other one source. 

We cannot but suggest that people who conclude, 
from the fact that they live in California or Florida or 
in other warm or tropical regions, that a publication be- 
cause it is printed in the North Temperate Zone will be 
of small service to them, are very superficial in their rea- 
soning and lack even a kindergarten knowledge of the 
subject. 





“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


—EMERSON — 
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“ Snow-Bound” 


The one poem by the above title which perhaps is the 
best known of our great Whittier, seems to take added 
interest during this Winter of A. D. 1925, and the Editor 
is, therefore, pleased to print from this homely composi- 
tion which so truly describes New England conditions in 


the early days. 


The extracts which are here given do not, of course, 
give a very complete idea of the poem as a whole, but they 
are the parts which have appealed most strongly to the 
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when service which is paid for in advance is not Promptly 


rendered. 


Editor and are those with which he is most familiar. 
Those who are not acquainted with Whittier’s “Snow- 


bound” will do well to dig it up from among their older 
It contains many well- 
expressed statements of fact; written in an easily-followed 
poetical meter; and with inspiring sentiment which we 
should all treasure highly during these uncertain times. 


books and read it with care. 





Reasons for Mail Delays 


One of my subscribers, located in Hartford, Conn., 
writes me that he had not received his January issue on 
the 17th of the month, and sends remittance to have one 


sent to him by registered mail. 


And he further states that the postman tells him that 
mail is piled to the ceiling in the postoffice in this par- 


ticular city, owing to lack of help. 


With due allowance for exaggeration, it is no doubt a 
fact that in many places the postoffice department is just 
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_There are hundreds of tons of printed matter ab. 
solutely wasted each year through lack of care jp de. 
livering, and although our postal department is Perhaps 
as good as there is in the world, there is surely g big 
room for improvement. 
occasioned by lack of interest, and a poor understanding of 
the duties of the employees. That some Postmasters, and 
other employees, in various parts of the country need 
disciplining, there is no doubt. 


Much of the delay and waste j, 





Your Questions Answered 


THE FLOWER GROWER has a Queries and Answers de 
partment for the asking and answering of questions which 
are pertinent to the general subject or subjects covere 


by this magazine. It must not be inferred from this fag 
that we are able to answer all questions promptly, fully 


can do no more.” 


and authoritatively. 


We do the best we can;—“Angel 


It must be remembered that the Queries and Answer 
department is not for the purpose of giving individual 
service to any particular reader, but to answer questions 


which may be of general interest to many different read. 


ers. 


Questions as to where plants, seeds or particular 
materials can be obtained, cannot be answered through 


the Q. and A. department;—the advertising columns of 


now badly handicapped, but it is surely a grave situation 


THE FLOWER GROWER ought to do that. 
general nature, are the ones which are particularly desired, 


Questions of a 


MADISON COOPER 





Snow-Bound 


The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set. 

* * * * Ke * * 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 

Brought in the wood from out of doors, 

Littered the stalls, and from the mows 

Raked down the herd’s-grass for the 
cows: 

Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 

And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 

Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows; 

While, peering from his early perch 

Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 

*x* * *k* * * * * 


So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes 
and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 


A smooth white mound the brush-pile 
showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 
The bridle-post an old man sat 
With loose-flung coat and high cocked 
hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 
* * * * *K ® * 


We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back,— 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the 
gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 
And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing 
free. 
x* k* * * kK * * 
Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic he: t; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passea, 
The merrier up ‘ts roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drows. head; 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 


A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 
* * * ke kK * *€ 


Ah, brother! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle ruw,— 

The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 

Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have wor, 

We sit beneath their orchard trees, 

We hear, like them, the hum of bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn; 

We turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words we linger o’er, 

But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign is made, 

No step is on the conscious floor! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith wil 
trust 

(Since He who knows our need is just,) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 


Alas for him who never sees 
™he stars shine through his cypress 

trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! | 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 

*x* * xk * * * * 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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BY WILLIAM J. REYNOLDS, (Conn.) 


share the popularity of the Chrys- 

anthemum and the Rose it is in a 
fair way to outstrip them both, for 
it certainly has characteristics and dis- 
tinctions all its own. The remarkable 
variations of the different types are 
so conspicuous as to almost make us 
believe they are of a wholly different 
species of flower. The Cactus, the 
Decorative, Peony and Pompon, all 
have their admirers and _ partisans. 
The tiny Pompons, with blooms of a 
half inch in diameter, are often so nu- 
merous as to practically cover the plant 
with flowers; while the great Decor- 
ative and Hybrid Cactus attain an 
almost unbelievable size, some speci- 
mens reaching thirteen and fourteen 
inches in diameter. The range of 
colors is very great, especially the 
neutral tints made up of whites, yel- 
lows, reds, bronzes, chromes, deep pur- 
ples, pinks, rose, and rich brown 
shades. 


The introduction and history of the 
flower is one of unusual interest. We 
do not know when it was carried from 
the sandy plateaus of Northern Mexico 
to Europe, but we know that it was 
grown in Spain for many years before 
it was taken to England from Spain, 
by the Marchioness of Bute in 1789. 
The flower first introduced into 
Europe was no doubt the Dahlia vari- 
abilis; single with dull scarlet rays, 
somewhat after the order of the single 
Zinnia though of softer petals and a 
deeper center. Like many other 
plants introduced into Europe at that 
time it may have had a_ supposed 
medicinal value as many of the com- 
positae, to which family of plants the 
Dahlia belongs, had furnished many 
valuable additions to medicine. 

The great variability of the plant 
soon attracted the attention of florists 
who brought to bear on it all the re- 
sources of selection and crossing with 
so much success that by the middle of 
the 19th century there was over 2000 
varieties, mostly from D. variabilis. 
Today, at the beginning of the 20th 
century, there are known and listed, 
7000 varieties. Well informed Dahlia 
enthusiasts say the 12000 varieties are 
known. 


[y ENGLAND and France the rais- 
ing of numerous seedlings and se- 


I' THE Dahlia does not actually 


lecting the largest double-flowered ' 


with incurving petals, was carried on 
with great vigor, and these varieties 
are the immediate ancestors of the 
Incurve Cactus types grown today. 
The Pompons would seem to have lost 
out in the early years of the develop- 
ment, and it was not until recent 
years that they have come into their 


own. The Decoratives are now at the 
head of the family in popularity. So 
variable are they in shape and color 
that they defy description, and many 
are so large that only those who grow 
Dahlias can believe the stories of the 
immense size that growers claim. 


The Dahlia is a thoroughly cosmo- 
politan flower and thrives alike in 
smoky cities and suburban villages 
and no plant is so much at home in 
large towns. One of the greatest at- 
tractions in New York, in the latter 
part of September, is the National 
Dahlia show with its many affiliated 
State and regional societies. These 
annual exhibitions have been held 
since 1914 and thousands of people 
have visited them and gone home to 
grow Dahlias. 


In the multiplicity of varieties 
grown there are apparently many that 
are identical or that lack distinctive- 
ness to the casual observer, whereas 
those intimately acquainted with them 
have no trouble in determining the 
individual kinds. Of course so many 
kinds are in most cases produced from 
seed, and as each seedling is undoubt- 
edly, in the Dahlia as in all other 
plants, physiologically a distinct in- 
dividual, where so many are engaged 
in raising and distributing any one 
family of plants the varieties become 
very numerous and conflicting. 


The cultivation of the Dahlia as 
compared with the cultivation: of the 
Rose is of the most simple description, 
requiring only a rich soil and a sunny 
position, and an occasional watering 
in extreme droughts. Young plants 
set in the garden in May or June will 
flower by middle August with but 
little attention, and will make mag- 
nificent specimens if given extra at- 
tention and care. By removing the 
central shoot the plant can be made to 
spread and produce an abundant crop 
of flowers. To grow exhibition flow- 
ers but few buds should be left to 
flower. These can be stimulated by 
manure water during the growing pe- 
riod of the buds, and if not overdone, 
improved results can be attained. 





Which Are the Best Dahlias? 


URING the past two months we 

have all been deluged with cata- 
logues describing the World’s Best 
Dahlias, Gladioli, ete. To the flower 
lover, these have been welcome, for 
the “fan” always eagerly looks for- 
ward to the arrival of these, to learn 
the new ones offered and prices on the 
old favorites, or perhaps to check up 
on those picked out at the last show. 
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To the veteran grower, most of the 
effusive descriptions of those varieties 
with which he is acquainted are 
quickly passed, perhaps with a dis- 
dainful shrug or scornful “apple- 
sauce” as he comes upon some variety 
that he has long since discarded for 
a better one. 


For the beginner, however, the long 
lists of varieties, each one described 
as the “largest,” “finest,” “best 
keeper,” “best stems,” “most wonder- 
ful,” etc., etc., is totally confusing; 
with the result that he or she simply 
picks out a few, taking a chance and 
hoping that they really will be good 
ones. 


Then, too, the large number of new 
ones that many growers introduce 
each year with their long, elaborate 
descriptions, ending with “Price— 
$25.00 ea.” mislead the novice into 
thinking that surely they must be 
wonderful, because they cost perhaps 
five to twenty-five times as much as 
some others. 


So it really is a problem, as space 
for growing as well as means for buy- 
ing are usually limited. How is the 
person who really wants the best, to 
tell which they are? Can they be se- 
lected at the shows where the blooms 
are exhibited? Yes, but even then 
you cannot really tell the habit of the 
plant; whether it is dwarf or tall 
growing, shy or free bloomer, whether 
the blooms you see are normal size or 
some that are especially forced and 
primed for show. Too often the latter 
is the case, and the buyer is disap- 
pointed when he fails to secure the 
same results from his own plants. 


To the amateur, the one safe guide 
is, how do the judges rate it? Has it 
measured up as among the best in 
competition? In other words, has it 
been a prize winner in its class at any 
of the recognized shows? Unfor- 
tunately for the Dahlia, no system of 
rating has been worked out, as has 
been done for the Gladiolus and 
Peony. But the amateur grower can 
safely depend upon its being at least 
among the best if it has been awarded 
a certificate of merit at trial grounds, 
or prize winner in competition within 
the past year or two. Do not be mis- 
lead by the flowery descriptions or 
fancy prices asked. Be sure it is a 
good one, and then you will be satis- 
fied, no matter what the price. 


P. C. MESSERSMITH 





For separating Dahlia tubers at 
planting time in the Spring all sorts 
of devices have been used, and there 
is, we believe, a special Dahlia knife 
on the market, which may be had for 
about 75c. However, an ordinary 
pruning knife, a good heavy one, an- 
swers very nicely for this purpose, 
and most garden lovers have such a 
knife on their premises. Where the 
ordinary pruning knife folds, the spe- 
cial Dahlia knife has the blade solidly 
attached to the handle. 











More Roses, of Less Varieties 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


LETTER received from a thought- 
A ful California nurseryman just 
as I have written the above 
heading, emphasizes my feeling that 
we have not enough Roses in America, 
but entirely too many varieties of 
Roses. I, therefore, insist that we 
ought to have more Roses, but of less 
varieties. 

How do we get varieties? The an- 
swer is that they come mostly from 
Europe, where all of a dozen really 
able and acute Rosarians are on the 
job. The garden folks of England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales; of 
France, Germany and Luxembourg; 
and even now of Spain and Italy; take 
the Rose much more seriously than 
we do. They provide a good market 
for new varieties, and the new vari- 
eties are provided for the market, by 
the dozen careful growers. That is 
the reason why we in America receive 
at least information, about an average 
of 140 new Roses, mostly Hybrid Teas, 
every year. 

These growers abroad are acute 
Rosarians. They naturally work to- 
ward the kinds that will best attract 
the remunerative plant trade on which 
their living and their advance depend. 
Thus, since Pernet-Ducher made that 
fortunate adventure with Austrian 
Copper a dozen or more years ago, 
and with Soleil d’Or, introduced the 
eye-taking hues of orange and its 
modifications into the Hybrid Tea 
class; everybody has gone in for what 
are now called, without proper reason, 
“Pernetianas.” I could, if I took time 
enough, recite here the number of 
these introductions, but I believe my 
readers hate statistics as much as I 
do. Each year the same old string 
in the Rose-harp is twanged again and 
again, to the vibrations of copper, and 
salmon, and orange, and apricot. 

It is not recorded that before a new 
sort is sent out each grower critically 
and carefully compared it with all the 
others of the same general type that 
have been produced, or even with his 
own of ten years or more before. He 
is like any other fond daddy—the 
youngest child is the best,—and al- 
though he may select, as many do, 
two, three or more, out of as many 
thousands; yet he is sure that these 
selections are “the best ever.” He 
grows them, he shows them, he sells 
them. Out of the average 140 yearly 
introductions, not ten per cent actu- 
ally stick as worth while, but they 
have passed into commerce; liberally 
abroad, and scantily in America; un- 
restrained as they are for us through 
the curious, and I think wholly illegal, 
discriminations of Quarantine 37; 
which, departing entirely from any 





protection against the admission of 
new insects and diseases; now tells 
us what varieties we ought to have 
and how many of each, and who shall 
have them; while turning loose on 
us each year a full ten million of Rose 
stocks grown by wholesale; every one 
of which might have been grown in 
the United States. 


ITH the interchange of Rose fel- 
lowship made possible by the rapid 
growth of the American Rose Society ; 
by the tremendous scope of the Na- 
tional Rose Society of England; by 
the revival of the organization which 
I translate as the “Union of German 
Rose Friends;” by contacts with the 
splendid French organization, and the 
equally splendid two Australian or- 
ganizations; we all get knowledge of 
one another’s Roses, and we all want 
the ones most promising. This is as 
it should be; Rose-growing, as I have 
said heretofore in these pages, is a 
lovely adventure; and I should not 
want to do anything but stimulate it. 
But the serious side is that because 
each one of these 140 new Roses does 
well somewhere, for a little while at 
least, it does get into the commercial 
stream; and the enterprising Rose 
merchant must grow it or buy it; 
must describe it, and try to sell it. 
Then the aspiring Rose gardener look- 
ing over the catalogues, reading the 
American Rose Annual, meeting his 
Rose friends, wants to try; and some- 
times he tries all the new things, to 
the neglect of the substantial and 
stable old friends that would surely 
give him the Roses he needs. 

To meet this situation I am propos- 
ing a sort of dual Rose relationship, 
probably unworkable. I am hoping 
that the substantial standard Roses 


‘Roses. 
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used in America will get down to not 
more than 200 sorts; adaptable to the 
half-dozen or more climatic ranges go 
ably described by Captain Thomas: 
and giving in those ranges a depend. 
able supply, under all ordinary egy. 
ditions, of garden Roses all the goa. 
son through. 


Then I would set up the Rog 
jewelry counter, so to speak, in a re. 
stricted way. If I could control the 
whole thing, I would have one Roge 
merchant in the East, one in the 
Middle West, and one on the Pacific 
Coast grow these fancy Roses and 
offer them at a good stiff price which 
would prevent him from contact with 
the sheriff, to those who were a4. 
mittedly adventuring. The some. 
what conscienceless own-root purvey- 
ors, who care nothing what happens 
after their little plants leave them; 
each with a dozen hastily produced 
greenhouse leaves, I should try to 
choke in some way so as to keep them 
down and out of the senseless dis. 
tribution of puny plants of untried 
novelties, with the only assurance be- 
ing that of disappointment. 


Now the readers of THE FLown 
GROWER have been kindly receptive to 
what I have heretofore said about 
I would like to have some ex- 
pressions through the Editor as to 
how this plan would work. It would 
mean two kinds of catalogues: One 
set from the Rose merchants which 
gave honest descriptions of the stand- 
ard Roses, within a range of about 
200, that could be depended upon to 
be, approximately at least, in the 
Radiance-Druschki-Gruss an Teplitz 
class. The other set of catalogues 
would have the iridescent hues of de 
scription attached by aspiring Rose 
investigators and hybridists to their 
latest pets, and we would take them 
all with faith and on the chance that 
occasionally we would get a good one, 
admitting while we were making the 
effort that we were having a lot of fun 
and not wasting a great deal of 
money. 


How about it? 











Rose Christine Wright, in the garden of L. F. Hae- 


halen, opposite Mr. 


McFarland’s Breeze Hill home 
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Planting Peonies for Garden Effect 


N PLANTING Peonies in groups 
I for color harmony and _ contrast, 
there are very few “dont’s,” which in 
turn means one can plant them almost 
at random and still get good effects. 
The most important point is to avoid 
putting different reds side by side. 
Any red will harmonize with any 
white, and with almost any pink, espe- 
cially a light pink. Therefore, plant 
your reds scattered singly through a 
patch, insulating them from each 
other with pinks and whites. The 
sharp contrast of a white next to a 
dark red is good, or one might try 
to grade the color down from the 
dark red through different shades of 
pink to white, then work up again to 
the next red. But this last is hardly 
worth while. 

If one wants a solid mass of red, 
let the plants be all of one variety. 
This might also be said for any shade 
of pink or of white, in order to get the 
whole bed in bloom at the same time, 
but this limits the number of varieties 
one can have, and most amateurs like 
to have as many kinds as possible for 
the beauty of the different shapes and 
colors. 

One may plant all early kinds to- 

gether, the midseason kinds by them- 
selves, and the late ones also apart; 
but it will not be possible to get per- 
fect results every year, as weather 
conditions affect the time of bloom 
of different varieties quite differently 
at times. In a good sized patch one 
might about as well scatter the dif- 
ferent varieties pretty broadly as to 
blooming season, and get a pretty 
good effect over the whole patch for 
the whole season. 
‘ Peonies make a complete effect by 
themselves. They do not need to be 
mixed in with other perennials, and 
above all else, they do not need to be 
associated with blue flowers, such as 
Delphiniums. If you are one of those 
persons who just must have blue flow- 
ers all over the place, no matter what 
else they spoil, then use only white 
Peonies with them, and keep a special 
sanctuary for your pink and red 
Peonies. For the Peony, while much 
larger than most other flowers, pos- 
sesses many beautiful shades and tints 
and a refinement of texture that are 
desecrated by being associated with 
some of our other perennials. 

If you want to make the most of 
your garden space, and have bloom the 
year round where your Peonies are, 
plant Phlox among them. The Phlox 
thrive in the partial shade to the 
roots, and as they start blooming soon 
after the Peonies are gone, they in 
no way conflict with the Peonies, .and 
one can have any color scheme they 
desire. Moreover, the Phlox will fur- 


‘hish color for the rest of the Summer. 


For a sweep of bold color effects at 


Peony time, I must admit that a well 
mixed planting of Peonies and Iris 
is a thing of beauty, provided your 
patch is large enough to give an ex- 
panse of color. For small beds I 
would not recommend it, because most 
Irises are at their best just before 
the Peonies come on, and one gets 
only the latter part of the Iris bloom 
in combination with the earliest 
Peonies. Irises in solid colors are 
better than the variegated ones, for 
then the attention is called to the con- 
trast with the Peonies, which is our 
reason for putting them together. 
And be sure to give an Iris clump as 
much room as you would a Peony with 
no Irises present, otherwise the 
Peonies will shade them so much that 
they will stay wet and will rot badly. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





1924 Peony Notes 


June 8th, Therese opened among 
the earliest. 

June 10th, Peonies pushing very 
rapidly and many buds bursting. 

June 15th, early and midseason 
Peonies near their zenith. 

June 17th, Peonies in the height 
of glory and surpass themselves of 
all former seasons. Mons. Jules Elie 
is the monster of the garden, eleven 
inches wide and nine inches tall, with 
three side buds opening, and three 
other stems with lesser monsters. 

Peonies average nearly a foot taller 
than usual. Eugenia Verdier is five 
feet three inches, has seven stems, 
the lowest four feet nine inches, and 
carries twenty-three blooms all open, 
or just opening, and all flowers good 
size. Festiva Maxima nine and one- 
half inches. Baroness Schroeder 
eight and one-half inches by six and 
one-half inches tall, with two side 
buds just bursting. Therese eight 
and one-half inches, three buds open 
on stem and sprawling with the rest. 
Mary Brand fifty-three blooms open, 
but some over-ripe. Chestine Gowdy 
just opening but loaded down. 
Corounne de Or just opening but 
loaded down. Solange has one bud 
open, and Livingstone is showing 
color. None stand up well, but the 
best are L. A. Duff, Mary Brand and 
Eugenia Verdier. 


L. W. LIGHTy, (So. Penna.) 





The Peony* 
By WALTER STAGER 


The Peony is a universal favorite. It 
appeals alike to the cottager and the mil- 
lionaire. In the Spring it is always in 
demand for decoration, and for out-of- 
door decoration its beautiful blooms, so 
massive and showy, and by its own leaves 





*From a booklet issued by Walter Stager, 
Sterling, Tl. 
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provided with ample green, are unsur- 
passed. It has all the requisites of a 
flower for the million. In color, fra- 
grance and form it is almost a rival 
of the Rose. Even its foliage is hand- 
some, from early Spring when the pink 
shoots appear above the ground, until 
the withering frosts of late Autumn lay 
low the great stems. It graces the nar- 
row dooryard and the ampler grounds. 
It is hardy and will do well in almost 
any soil, and in almost any situation 
except dense shade. It is long lived, and 
if carefully planted will thrive for a 
generation on the same spot. It is of 
reasonable increase but not “spready.” 
A sure and free bloomer, it increases in 
gorgeous beauty as the years go by. 
It requires but little care, and is rarely, 
almost never, troubled with insect pest 
or disease of any kind. And the roots 
are not expensive. 

Unfortunately the Peony’s blooming 
period is short. Its blooms come about 
all at once, and are gone in a week or 
two, and then no more until the follow- 
ing Spring. 

There are, however many varieties, 
which come into bloom at different times, 
so by a careful selection, and by plant- 
ing some in full sunshine and some in 
partial shade and Northern exposure the 
period of bloom may be extended nearly, 
if not quite, two months. It has been 
said that the difference in temperature 
between*the North and South side of a 
tight board fence is equal to a hundred 
miles of latitude. 

The Tree Peony is the first to bloom. 
It makes a shrubby growth which ma- 
tures early enough to withstand the win- 
ter’s cold, and in eight or ten years it 
may reach a height of four to six feet 
and as great a breadth. Its flowers are 
of immense size and of most exquisite 
colors. Unfortunately its early blooming 
habit renders it undesirable to the gen- 
eral planter. The bush itself is hardy, 
but with the first warm days of early 
Spring its buds begin to swell, and, un- 
less special protection is then given, are 
almost sure to be blighted by the late 
frosts. This variety had better be left to 
the expert who is also an enthusiast with 
considerable leisure, and even he will 
probably pay well for all the blooms he 
gets. 

The Fennel-leaved Peony, sometimes 
called Fern Peony, blooms almost as 
early as the shrubby form. Its foliage is 
almost as fine as that of the finest Fern. 
The flowers are comparatively small. 
There are double and single varieties, 
of several colors, but the double red is 
most desirable. 

Officinalis comes next, and the double 
crimson is the handsomest. This is the 
“Piny” of our grandmothers. It blooms 
about Decoration Day and is the one 
flower especially wanted at that time. 
If the season is early the blooming can be 
retarded for several days by cutting the 
partially opened buds and keeping them 
in water in a cool dark cellar. 


Then along in June come the many 
varieties of Chinese Peonies, with blooms 
from four to eight inches in diameter 
ranging from white through all the va- 
rious shades of pink, lilac, rose, red to 
the deepest carmine, purple and maroon, 
in every combination of shades and in 
many forms, some blooming much later 
than others. 

The Chinese Peonies are the ones 
which will give the greatest satisfaction 
and should be the ones most generally 
planted. As cut flowers, the double lasts 
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longer than the single. The purchaser, 
unless he has some special varieties in 
mind, had best leave the selection to the 
nurseryman, after telling him the colors 
and time of blooming preferred. 


As the foliage is handsome and lasts 
until frost (most varieties), Peonies are 
equally in place in the garden or on the 
lawn. In the latter place even when not 
in flower they will be as attractive as 
most ornamental shrubs out of bloom. 
But don’t plant promiscuously over the 
lawn, as that will give a “spotty” effect, 
but rather along the walks and drive- 
ways, and along the boundaries of the 
premises, and about the house, but not 
right up against the foundation walls 
as the soil there is usually unduly dry. 
The latter place will, however, be a most 
appropriate place if during the hot dry 
months the plants are abundantly 
watered. 


The foliage of Officinalis and of the 
Fennel-leaved Peony fades and become 
shabby in early Summer, and it will 
therefore be well to plant these varieties 
where they will not be much in evidence 
when out of bloom. 


Peonies do best in full exposure to the 
sun. They should be planted where they 
will have plenty of room not only for the 
first year but for succeeding years, for 
you are planting for a life time. Plant 
at least four or five feet apart. In the 
garden the space between need not be 
left bare, for until needed by the Peonies 
themselves it may be planted with shal- 
low rooted annuals, like Asters and Sal- 
vias, which in the Fall can be easily re- 
moved without disturbing the Peony 
roots. 


The Peony blooms so profusely that it 
needs must be a gross feeder. The 
ground should be deeply dug before 
planting, and well enriched with well 
rotted stable manure, that from the cow 
barn being the best, as it is the least 
- heating. 


This should be especially noted. The 
planting should be only so deep that the 
eyes will not be more than two or three 
inches below the surface of the ground. 
Too deep planting will result in shy 
blooming. Allowance should always be 
made for the settling of the newly dug 
soil, or the roots will surely become 
buried too: deep. 


Keep grass and weeds away from the 
plants, and, though not really necessary, 
it will be beneficial to spade the ground 
and work in a little fertilizer, in July 
or August; but don’t spade too close to 
the plant for disturbing the roots will 
lessen the number of next year’s blooms. 
When the leaves wither let them lie for 
winter protection, and two or three inches 
of partially rotted fertilizer, put on in 
December, will be an advantage. For 
sightliness, the leaves and coarse rubbish 
should be removed in the Spring before 
the new shoots appear. 


Peonies can be planted in the Fall or 
Spring, but they must be planted in the 
Fall to ensure flowers the following 
Spring, and even then they will not 
bloom freely until the second season. 
September is the best month to plant, 
but October is none too late. 


Plant Peonies and secure much pleas- 
ure, not only for yourself for many years 
to come, but for your children as well, 
and for their children. Plant in the 
Fall if possible, but if not convenient 
then be sure to plant early in the Spring. 


dHE FLOWER GROWER 


Growing Cannas from Seed 


| ee THE Questions and Answers de- 
partment for December “C. C.” asks 
about growing Cannas from seed, and 
as I have had quite a lot of experience 
in growing Cannas from seed I should 
like to help. 


Since the seed route is the only 
route to new varieties, it is a very in- 
teresting way of raising Cannas. The 
seeds are elliptical in form and very, 
very hard. Though they will germi- 
nate without any special treatment, 
I always find that germination is very 
much hastened if the hard outer shell 
of the seed is broken and the safest 
method of doing this is by filing the 
seed on one end. One may cut away 


the shell with a sharp knife, but I 


prefer to simply file one end of the 
seed on a sharp file. Then pour warm 
water about 96° or 98° F, or blood 
heat, over the seeds, and put them in 
a warm place, about 80° F, for twelve 
hours. Drain off the water and wrap 
the seeds in a damp cloth, when a 
tiny sprout will soon begin to show. 

Now fill small pots with good gar- 
den soil and leaf loam, equal parts; 
lightened with coarse sand, if neces- 
sary, and plant one seed in each pot, 
covering it about one-half inch. Set 
the pots in the greatest sun exposure 
possible, and in a few days a tiny 
green spear, much like young corn, 
will appear. Keep the soil moist from 
the bottom, give the young plants all 
the sun possible, but vary the tem- 
perature with the amount of sunlight, 
because if the plants are forced by 
from 70° to 80° F and plenty of mois- 
ture and plant food, with but little 
sunlight, you will have weak plants 
that cannot stand up after being set 
out of doors. Better to keep them 
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cool, from 50° to 60° F, and rather 
dry, when they will form roots and 
grow slowly, but will be sturdy plants, 
Cannas are sun-loving plants, go if 
you want the best they have to giye 
plan to give them a place in yoy 
garden where the sun shines al] day 
long. Provide very good drainage ang 
rich soil, and they will reward yoy, 


Cannas will bloom from seed ang 
make fine tubers the first season jg 
the seed is planted early, say in Feb. 
ruary, but the earlier the better, pro. 
vided one is able to give them a sunny 
window. Provide good drainage jp 
the pots, and as they become pot 
bound shift to larger pots, taking care 
to not disturb the roots, and always 
providing good drainage. 


When all danger of frost is past 
and you have prepared their “bed” 
make holes a little larger than the 
pots the plants are now in, and care. 
fully remove the ball of earth from 
the pot, and set plant in the hol 
prepared for it, water thoroughly, and 
your plants will go right on growing 
without any check. 


I like to get my plants “hardened” 
as early as possible by setting them 
out of doors in a sunny, sheltered spot 
very early in the Spring, bringing 
them in the house at night, but as 
the nights get warmer set them ona 
porch or in some out house, so they 
do not have so much artificial heat. 
Of course you must be careful about 
this. Put them out only on sunny 
days, in a protected place, and bring 


them in as soon as you can no longer 


keep them in the sun. 

Try hybridizing—try for new vari- 
eties; there is nothing more interest- 
ing. 

Mrs. J. G. CLARK 








The best lesson the school children get at Plainfield, 


N. J.—in the garden. 


Each child has a plot of ground 


to work and can grow vegetables or flowers at his or her 
option, but must work a certain number of hours each week 
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Iris Garden Notes of 1924 


BY S. STILLMAN BERRY, (So. Calif.) 


‘ ALIFORNIA suffered another 
C season of drouth in the Winter 
of 1923-4, and although the floral 


eant in the Spring was far less 
wayward than its predecessor; the 


season, in spite of the extraordinary 
glory of the Roses, was by no means 
My limping record of 


a normal one. 


















Kiine Shudio 


its vagaries must limp more than ever, 
I fear, in view of the fact that the 
then prevailing epidemic of the foot- 
and-mouth disease was not conducive 
to trips far afield, and I visited no 
gardens outside of Redlands. But as 
our local collections are becoming both 
more numerous and of greater indi- 
vidual scope, there is a chance that 
some of our own small experiences 
may after all be worth recording. 
Space will not permit mention of more 
than a fraction of the large number of 
recent introductions now in our trial 
beds or of the many better known 
sorts which have received attention 
in some of my earlier communications 
on this subject and which are still 
with us in all their glory to study, 
admire, and enjoy. So in trying to 
touch the high spots, the jumping 
must be quite at random at times. 

In two important respects the sea- 
son was a great advance over the 
previous one—the bulbous Irises, and 
the majority of the Oncocyclus-Regelia 








group. Never before did we have 
such histrioides and reticulata as in 
January and February. I was espe- 
cially surprised at the beauty and va- 
riety to be obtained from a few bulbs 
of the form of histrioides referred to 
in the over-seas catalogues as major, 
and at the number of flowers succes- 


A corner of the Redlands Flower Show, April 24, 1924 





sively obtainable from a single bulb. 
Some of these variants were almost as 
beautiful as reticulata itself, although 
few Irises attain anything like the 
glorious richness of color of the so- 
called “type” form of that species. 
Following these and on _ through 
March a few of that awkward but 
colorful group, the Junos, were also 
quite fine, J. bucharica, which is my 
favorite of the batch, being quite the 
best I have ever had it,—a handsome 
little clump of miniature Indian corn, 
with the neat cream-and-gold flowers 
occupying the place of tassels and 
ears. 


= all this, I rashly permitted 
myself high hope of tingitana, of 
which I have quite 2 patch, including 
a lot of home-raised seedlings, in a 
new location, but as usual that all too 
miffy beauty disappointed me. It al- 


ways seems to grow reasonably well, 
but either our sharp winter frosts are 
too much for it and it would find a 
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more congenial home nearer the sea, 
or else I have not quite hot enough 
a garden to properly bring the bulbs 
into blooming condition. J. boisseri 
was an even more complete failure. 
Many of the Dutch and Spanish 
Irises only threw a single flower to the 
stem as they did in 1923, but others 
gave the customary two or three and 
on the whole the effort could be called 
successful. Some of the newer things 
in this line, such as Huchtenburg, 
Imperator, Rossini, and Mozart, are 
superb, and we hope can be made more 
permanent in our local gardens than 
some of the sorts previously experi- 
mented with. If Quarantine 37 has 
no other effect than to cause the Dutch 
bulb growers to stop sending us 


things which cannot be grown outside 
of Holland, but will rather lead them 
to do more with new originations, our 
many trials as a result of said Quar- 
antine will not have been quite in 
vain. All the Xiphions were late this 
year, the Dutch Irises flowering in 
April, and the Spanish lingering well 
into May. 

On February 19th another bulbous 
Iris flowered for the first time with 
us. This was the curious I. sisyrinch- 
ium, a common wilding of the south 
of Europe in the vicinity of the Med- 
iterranean, which Mr. Dykes states is 
after all practically a Moraea in spite 
of its northern habitat. It is a quite 
tiny flower on a slender stem, and cer- 
tainly recalls some of the Moraeas 
in its general appearance more than it 
does any Iris. Perhaps some day 
there will be a separate genus for it. 
So fugacious are the individual blooms 
that we missed the first one entirely 
until after it had withered. In the 
garden it is neither a conspicuous nor 
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a very ornamental plant, but it adds 
a rather interesting bit of variety to 
a collection. 


HE usual spring flower show in 
Redlands was postponed until the 
twenty-fourth of April on account of 
the lateness of the Rose season, but 








or out, and 1924 proved a most favor- 
able year for it. A certain friend 
always calls it “the Tiffany Iris,” and 
it cannot be denied that its delicately 
shot pennons are strikingly suggestive 
of the wonderful bronzy blues and 
browns seen in the ravishing glass- 














Iris Stolonifera, April 21, 1924 


the date did not prove to be too far 
advanced for many very fine bulbous 
types, while it also just caught the last 
stragglers of the Oncocyclus and Re- 
gelia groups. The entries fortunately 
included not only a very good Susiana, 
but also the magnificent [b-macrantha, 








Iris reticulata, February 15, 1924 


the curious Camilla, the ever-fascinat- 
ing stolonifera, and Mr. Dykes’ new 
Korola. Theirs was but a small corner 
of the show but it came in for con- 
siderably more than its pro rata share 
of attention. Stolonifera is a marvel- 
ous Iris wherever one sees it, in the 
garden or on the show table, indoors 


ware that we associate with that fa- 
mous New York house. Korola is a 
hybrid between this species and I. 
korolkowii, and is a strange and strik- 
ing flower, but it is less warmly col- 
ored and scarcely so lovely as the best 
forms of its parent stolonifera. The 
cerulean hoogiana, enchanting as ever 
when in flower, and the odd quaint- 
ness of korolkowii, the latter flower- 
ing for the first time in both Mr. 
Clarence White’s garden and my own, 
were too early for the show. I cannot 
say that I think many of the forms of 
korolkowii are particularly beautiful, 
in the same sense at least that stoloni- 
fera and hoogiana are beautiful, but 
their prim outlines and strange color- 
ings are quite interesting and attrac- 
tive nevertheless. 


With the Regelias behaving so ad- 
mirably it is but the more difficult 
to understand why the hybrid Regelio- 
cycli for the second successive season 
performed in so very wretched a man- 
ner. Charon was fine (it is still one 
of the very best of the group and one 
of the easiest to manage), and the 
little paradoxa-hybrid, Camilla, did 
quite well, but most of the others 
looked as though life could hold no 
possible joy for them, and many failed 
to flower. The season for these hy- 
brids was almost as complete a failure 
as was 1923, and I am becoming more 
than ever convinced that they do not 
like too dry a Winter, but appreciate 
a sprinkling of rain now and then 
when active growth has once com- 
menced. After such discouragement 
it was very tantalizing for Mr. Ed- 
ward Auten to have sent up to me 
from Pomona three spikes of an un- 
named Regelio-cyclus of the utmost 
vigor, having perfect foliage and 
stems a good eighteen inches long, 
perhaps more than that. I have been 


SR. 
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unable to learn under what Conditions 
they were grown, but a wet Winter 
is now prophesied to be in store for 
us by the ocean-current specialists 
so we will see what mine do this time 
Of the newer forms of the group 
which successfully flowered, Orestes 
seemed the most striking,—a gym. 
phony in beautiful warm browns 
though unfortunately not possessed 
(as yet) of a very tall stem. 


ae THE Pogo-cyclus group, next to 
Ib-macrantha, the clear light blue 
Nefert, which is a Sir Michael Foster 
seedling sent out by Mr. Amos Perry 
was about the best, although Cher. 
okee Maid, Dorak, and Hamadan were 
all very good. Giran, which flowered 
so gloriously a couple of seasons ago, 
and of which I am very fond, has been 
sulking in the corner ever since, jp 
perfect health apparently, but never 
blooming nor increasing one iota, 


The-Evansias are invariably inter. 
esting and it is a particular joy to get 
hold of a new one, though one is then 
by no means sure that his happiness 
will be lasting and that he can keep 
the plant. The past season, this group, 
small as it is, furnished several such 
thrills. Thus I had my first bloom of 
gracilipes, a dainty fragile thing, s0 
sprite-like it seemed it could be blown 
away by a breath,—and then straight- 
way the whole plant died. The same 
fate befell the tiny lacustris. Out of 
perhaps a dozen roots generously sent 
me by interested friends in the east, 
there came one wee flower, and now 
all are gone save a possible spark of 
life remaining in just one puny shoot. 
Perhaps the exceeding pains which | 
took in selection of a location and in 
preparation of a suitable soil were ill- 
advised at some vital point, perhaps 
the fragile roots were transplanted at 
the wrong time, perhaps our climate 
is unsuitable,—only time and patient 
experiment can tell. I anticipated 
similar trouble with the white form of 
I. cristata, which has been sent to me 
several times in the past by a per- 
severing friend with always the same 
sad result. Last Fall she bravely 
equipped me again and this time 
proved the charm, for now I have a 
healthy little clump in a _ sheltered 
peaty corner, and was even able to 
exhibit this very little gem of a flower, 
rarely or never seen in California, at 
the local show. Alongside it was an- 
other Evansia entry new to this vi- 
cinity, for the singularly beautiful 
tectorum alba grew with fine success 
this season on Mr. White’s sunny hill. 
My own supposed seedlings of this 
from the garden of the late Mr. Mohr 
have all proved to be of the common 
blue form so far as they have flow- 
ered. I.-milesii blooms so much later 
than its relatives (first flower in 1924 
recorded on May 19) that I did not see 
it at its best. This species continues 
to grow reasonably well for me, but 
seems very slow of increase. 

The Pogonirises and Apogons will 
have to be held over for discussion M 
a later communication. 
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g Mushroom Spawn 


BY T. SHEWARD 


estris), are grown from spawn 
which is generally sold by 
geedsmen in the form of bricks; these 
peing made with dried cow manure 
and loam, impregnated with the 
from which mushrooms 


Messi are (Agaracus Camp- 


othe following brief instructions ex- 


eight inches of fresh horse manure is 
spread on the floor of a dry shed, the 
bricks piled on top, three feet high, 
and covered with fresh manure, 3, and 
the whole mass heated to 100° F. This 
causes the mycelium to run or spread 
through the bricks; and if examined 
after three weeks, will be found to 
contain a great quantity of white 
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A Lesson in Pruning. 


plain how brick spawn is made. Equal 
parts of cow manure, horse droppings, 
and loam, are mixed together into a 
stiff paste or mortar; then formed 
into bricks, which are allowed to be- 
come half dry, then into each a piece 
of an old mushroom bed, or brick, is 
placed, 1, and they are then allowed to 
become quite dry. 

When these are thoroughly dry, 


(For description, see text) 


threads, as at 7 in diagram. These 
are dried and sold as commercial 
spawn. 


HERE is another way of prepar- 

ing spawn, in which flakes are 
made, instead of bricks. Procure 
fresh horse droppings, and mix with 
one-third its bulk of loam. Turn sev- 
eral times to prevent heating, then 
make up a bed as for mushrooms eight 
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inches deep, and cover with straw. 
When the temperature drops to 90° F., 
plant spawn all over the bed, 6, three 
inches deep, 4, and then cover up 
again. In about three weeks the 
spawn will have spread through the 
whole mass, and the bed will be full 
of the thread-like mycelium, 5, and 
can be broken up into flakes, 2. 


Mushroom spawn is not offered in 
a very attractive manner and very few 
amateur gardeners use it. I would 
think if this were properly packed in 
cartons, same as are used for peas, 
beans, corn, etc., with good colored 
illustrations, planting instructions, 
and directions on the carton, that this 
would make it more popular. A sheet 
of instructions could be placed in each 
carton, showing simple ways mush- 
rooms could be grown with other crops 
that require heavy manuring, such 
as in a hotbed with cucumbers, or in 
the open with potatoes, when stable 
manure is used as fertilizer. Flakes 
packed this way would sell in con- 
nection with seed collections, and peo- 
ple would buy them, who would never 
think of buying bricks. 





Lupinus Podophyllus 


HEN well grown and properly 

cared for Lupinus podophyllus is 
an admirable hardy perennial plant, 
one that is well adapted for the mixed 
flower bed or border, as it is so easily 
cultivated and free from all insects and 
other pests. When grown in a very 
deep moderately enriched loamy soil it 
forms a bushy plant from three to 
four feet in height by as much in 
breadth, with nicely cut foliage, pro- 
ducing from June to October, large 
flowering spikes of pea-shaped flowers 
of a deep blue color in the greatest 
profusion. 


Really it is one of our most showy 
and useful perennials, and to ensure 
the most ‘satisfactory results the soil 
in which it is growing should be well 
drained. so that water cannot lodge 
around the clump of thick massive 
roots at any time. Yet for all this 
they cannot endure drought, and so 
should be planted where water can be 
freely given when necessary. It is 
advisable to give the plants a partially 
shaded situation and some bone meal 
should be carefully dug in around 
them in the early Spring. 


Frequent removals or disturbances 
of the plants should be avoided, as the 
supply can be readily increased by 
seeds which are freely produced, and 
which should be sown as early in the 
Spring as possible on a nicely pre- 
pared border in a warm sheltered sit- 
uation. When the plants are large 
enough to handle let them be trans- 
ferred to another border similarly 
prepared, and placed in rows about 
four inches apart each way, where 
they can remain until removed to 
their permanent position in the mixed 
flower bed or border. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL. 





















































Blust’ry, windy March is here, 

The month of promise for the year, 
May all his gay winds blow to you 
Fresh hope and joy and gladness too! 


OWINTER-WEARY souls, 

March brings in its train broad 

hints of the awakening of Spring. 
March is full of promise and holds 
forth hope of a speedy resurrection of 
plant life. 


With planting time near, it is a 
good plan to get ready for the season 
that is bound to be busy, by doing 
the many little things that will save 
valuable time when the “spring rush” 
is on. 


Lay out the work that is to be done. 
On your diagram, in your garden 
book, mark changes to be made; or 
where new plants are to be placed. 
See that the orders for seeds, plants, 
shrubbery and trees are sent off 
promptly. 


Look over the garden tools and 
furniture. Repair those that require 
mending, and replace those no longer 
serviceable. If any new tools are re- 
quired send for them at once, so that 
they may be on hand when needed. 


If a hotbed is to be used for the 
planting of seeds, or for the trans- 
planting of seedlings, it is time to 
have them ready for use early in 
March; when Asters, Petunias, Sweet 
Williams, Ten Week Stocks, Chinese 
Pinks and other seeds should be sown. 


If the lawn was not fertilized in the 
Autumn, it will now be wise to apply 
a top dressing. Carting and spread- 
ing the manure while the ground is 
still frozen will prevent the surface 
being marred with the tracks of wagon 
or truck. 


Where the soil is light and dry 
enough to work, ornamental trees, 
shrubbery and perennials may be 
planted out now in order that they 
may have time enough to establish 
themselves before the hot, dry 
weather. 











The necessary pruning of Grape 
vines, small fruits, ornamental trees 
and shrubs may be completed. Early 
blooming varieties should not be cut 
back until after they have flowered. 








Do not imagine that severe weather 
is a thing of the past because Snow- 
drops, Crocus and other early flowers 
peep forth from the cold sod. These 
brave flowers frequently venture forth 
long before settled weather sets in. 








In order to allow air and light to 
penetrate; loosen up, but do not re- 
move, the litter that has been on the 
bulb beds for winter protection. To- 
ward the end of March it will prob- 










Timely Suggestions for March 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


ably be safe to take off half of the 
covering. 


As many varieties especially the 
“Teas” are apt to be injured by ex- 
posure, to cold, or abrupt changes in 
temperature, it is wise to be cautious 
in uncovering choice Roses during 
March, the month of freezing and 
thawing. 


If Sweet Peas are to be grown, 
choose a new location, and plant the 
seeds in a deep trench as soon after 
the middle of this month as the 
ground is in a workable condition. 
The soil should be mellow, well-worked 
and not over-rich in nitrogen. 


During March much work may be 
done with the indoor plants that will 
save time in the Spring. Plants that 
are not to be used for bedding out, 
may now be transferred to pots a size 
larger, so as to allow room for the 
growth they may make during the 
Summer. 


Soil stored last Fall will now come 
in very handy for potting in small 
separate containers the rooted cut- 
tings that have been started in moist 
sand or in pots of the parent plant. 


Make cuttings of Carnations, Chrys- 
anthemums, Fuchsia, Gardenia, Thun- 
berg, Heliotrope, Bouvardia, Hydran- 
gea, Wax Plant, Begonia parviflora, 
Sweet Stevia, Abutilon, Coleus, Gera- 
nium, and other favorites. 


Re-pot and start into growth tuber- 
ous Begonias, Gloxinias, and Amaryl- 
lis. Start also Linum, Agapanthus, 
Hydrangeas and Oleanders. Divide 
Tallandsia, Pitcairnia, Cyperus, Vio- 
lets, ete. 


All plants making vigorous growth, 
and those coming into bloom, will be 
benefited by occasional applications of 
liquid fertilizer. Azaleas, Pelargon- 
iums Cape Jasmine, and Callas may 
now be watered liberally. 


If desired for early bloom, seeds of 
Zinnia, Coxcomb, Marigold, Balsam, 
Calendula, Asters, etc., should be sown 
indoors the latter part of the month. 
Sow seeds of Acacia dealbata, Calli- 
stemon, Nicotiana, and Jerusalem 
Cherry. 





Propagating Spirea Vanhouttei 


EGARDING the Propagation of 
Spirea Vanhouttei, in THE FLOWER 
GROWER for November, Page 447, al- 
low me to suggest these additions: 
After the cuttings are growing well, 
and the new growth becomes rather 
firm, showing that the cuttings are 
well rooted, a top dressing of bone 
meal, pulverized sheep manure, or well 
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rotted compost free of weed seeq a 

plied between the rows and hoed ; 

may be very beneficial. Chemica] fer 
tilizers might be tried but with great 
caution else the roots may be burned, 
If manure is used the Cutting beq 
may need extra watering to make the 
fertilizer into solution available to the 
plants. However, do not encourage 
too rank and soft a growth late in the 
Fall, else an early frost might cut back 
more than would be gained. 


Some plants of some kinds may 
grow large enough in one Summer in 
the cutting bed to be planted in thei 
permanent place, but unless they are 
well cared for they will not do so wel] 
as if they were transferred to 
nursery row, and grown one more, or 
even two more years. It is easier to 
cultivate plants in straight nursery 
rows than in mixed and irregular land. 
scape groups. 

There is a certain advantage in the 
transplanting once or more, of all 
shrubs and trees to be finally planted 
for ornamental use. In transplanting, 
all long and irregular roots should be 
cut back. Then when the plant js 
dug next time the roots will be shorter 
but much more fibrous. The shorter 
the roots, the easier to dig and to 
reset; and the more fibrous the roots, 
the more the chances for success. Oft 
transplanted stock costs more in time 
and labor, but if you wish the founda- 
tion planting or border group to be 
soon effectual, plant good size trans- 
planted stock from either a nursery 
or of your own growing. 

For the especial benefit of beginners 
I wish to emphasize that shrubs, that 
is ordinary deciduous kinds, should 
not be transplanted until the growth 
is mature. This is usually some time 
after frost. The leaves should have 
either fallen or else be carefully 
stripped. If allowed to remain they 
transpire so much water that the 
newly dug shrub or tree is very apt 
to die. 

In planting do not put manure or 
chemical fertilizer in the hole close to 
the roots. You need lime in your diet, 
yet you would not relish whitewash 
as your sole drink. Plants need cer- 
tain things to grow but in weak and 
dilute doses. Work the fertilizer, what- 
ever it may be, well into the soil at 
some distance from the roots. Deeply 
plowed or spaded, and thoroughly har- 
rowed or raked, soil kept free of weeds 
and supplied with the needed mois- 
ture, will make a surprising growth 
on plants even if the soil is rather 
thin. 

I might add that for rapid growing 
plants, as Weigela, Sorbaria, Privet, 
Deutzia and Buddleia, a distance of 
six inches apart in the nursery row is 
insufficient. If they are to be left 
there two years and ground is plenti- 
ful, the distance should be one foot 
or even more for these rank growers. 

Some trees as Poplar and Willow; 
also Vines, as Grape and Ampelopsis, 
come easily and rapidly from cuttings 
as described for Spirea. 

RALPH W. SHREVE, (North Ark.) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


“Month by Month with]\the Flowers 
March 


BY CHARLOTTE 8. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


LANT the Sweet Peas. 
Prune the Hydrangea pani- 
culata. 
. Plant Box and Privet for hedges at 
this time. 
Prune the Hardy Roses in the mid- 
dle of this month. 


agate the Lantana, Coleus, 
whee. Verbena and Jasminum, 
the latter part of March, by cuttings 
made from vigorous growing shoots. 
These cuttings will develop to good- 
size plants the first season. 


er the blooming period of the 
wn is at an end, the bulbs should 
be shaken out of the soil, tops dried, 
and stored in dry sand in a dark place. 
Freesia bulbs may be _ successfully 
used the second season. 


Even though you have neglected 
your pot plants and allowed the foli- 
age to become coated with dust, do 
not add insult to injury by placing 
them outdoors in one of our cold 
spring rains. It is injurious to the 
plant and it can easily cause it to 
eatch cold, sicken and die. 


Start the Pelargonium into growth 
by the end of the month. Prune tips 
of branches and roots and re-pot in 
rich garden loam containing a little 
sand. Place plant in a sunny window 
and give pinch of nitrate of soda every 
fortnight. In about three months the 
plant will be in full bloom. 


In this month start the seeds of 
annuals under glass and watch the 
tiny seedlings closely in order to pre- 
vent their drying out or being kept 
too wet, and do not let the sun shine 
on them in the middle of the day until 
they are stout plants. Valuable time 
is gained by having young plants to 
put out in the garden beds at plant- 
ing time instead of having to sow the 
seeds and wait for their growing. 


Do not expose the blooms of the 
pot-grown Tulips to direct sunlight, 
and they will retain their beauty and 
brilliancy of color much longer. Time 
and a cool room produce beautiful 
flowers, while haste and a hot room, 
result in disappointment. If the 
plants are infested with aphides 
drown the pests by immersing the 
Tulips daily until there is no sign 
of the insects remaining. Or, if not 
badly affected the leaves may be 


washed with a solution of nicotine 
water, 


If you want Petunias in full bloom 
by June sow the seed indoors in this 
month. The seed should be covered 
with sand to three times their di- 
ameter, the box covered with glass, 
and put in a warm place away from 
the light. Remove glass as soon as 








the plants appear; and bring box to 
the light. When seedlings are about 
an inch in height pick out and plant 
in thumb pots, continuing to shift 
every month until the plants are ready 
to bed out. 


Sow seed of the Chinese Primrose 
in flats by the middle of March. The 
same cultural directions used in 
growing Petunias apply with equally 
good results to Chinese Primroses. 
The seed should be covered to three 
times their diameter with sand, and 
the box kept shaded until the seeds 
germinate. If green mold appears 
on the surface of the soil, decrease the 
amount of water and give more sun- 
shine. Never allow the soil to be 
sunken about the stems of the plants, 
so that water stands, indeed it is far 
better to have it higher around the 
stems and slanting lower around the 
edges of the pot. The crowns of the 
plants must never be covered. 


Not later than March, sow seeds of 
Jerusalem Cherry and Pepper Plant 
in shallow boxes and keep warm until 
germinated. Transplant seedlings 
into thumb pots when they are an 
inch in height; shifting them into 
larger pots as their growth demands. 
When all danger of frost is over 
plunge the pots in the garden beds for 
the Summer. It is better to leave 
the plants in pots because the roots 
are apt to spread and it is almost im- 
possible to lift them in the Fall with- 
out. damage to the roots. They should 
be in full fruit by December. 
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Why not try growing your own 
Cyclamen plants this year? Procure 
well developed bulbs, grown from 
seed, from the florist. They do well 
in any good soil that is not too heavy. 
Plant each bulb in a five inch pot, in 
March. Press bulb into the soil not 
more than half its depth and keep 
in a shady place with about 50° of 
heat. All flower stems that appear 
before November should be cut off 
to save the plant’s strength for win- 
ter blooming. The Cyclamen bulbs 
that have bloomed during the Winter 
are about ready for their period of 
rest and should not be expected to con- 
tinue flowering throughout the Sum- 
mer. 


In the list of ornamental foliage 
plants the Fancy-leaved Caladiums 
rank among the best for their rich 
and gorgeous coloring. They are of 
easy culture and are beautiful as pot 
plants and may also be grown outdoors 
in partially shaded locations. As bed- 
ding plants they are gradually becom- 
ing more popular. The bulbs should 
show growth before being planted. 
This usually takes place between the 
first and the middle of March. Plant 
the bulbs in three inch pots, shifting 
into pots one size larger as the growth 
of the plants require the change. 
Cover the bulbs with about an inch of 
soil which should be rich and light— 
leaf mold with sand,—taking care that 
the drainage is good. This latter 
point is of the utmost importance. 
Water with care until active growth 
begins, but when the pots are filled 
with roots they delight in a liberal 
supply and cannot be given too much 
water. Although the plant delights 
in a moist atmosphere, water is fatal 
to the foliage. Frequent watering 
with manure water is absolutely es- 
sential to the beauty of the foliage. 

















A Flower bed in front of a Canadian Cheese Factory 
(Photo by F. Pollard) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Working the Byways 


BY W. A. BRIDWELL 


N THE collection and identification 
I of little known and unknown wild 

flowers, there is, I believe, more 
pleasure and more trial to the square 
inch than in any other hobby not at- 
tended with great personal danger. 
The thrill of discovery and the sub- 
sequent long, tedious search for iden- 
tification; the unanswered letters of 
inquiry; insufficient descriptions in 
works of reference; confusing and 
overlapping nomenclature; local va- 
riations—all contribute to the uncer- 
tainty that give zest to the work and 
abounding satisfaction when one 
emerges, at last, triumphant. 


I have in mind one such wild flower 
that led me a merry chase for a long 
time. When I first saw it I was 
struck with its beauty and asked the 
man with me for its name. He said it 
was “Balmony.” I looked up Balmony 
and found Chelone glabra, but the 
description and illustration were far 
short of, and different from the flower 
as I saw it. Subsequent microscopic 
examination convinced me that the 
name was a misnomer; yet another 
native swore vehemently that it was 
Balmony; that his mother had given 
him tea from it, for ills that the U. S. 
Dispensatory said indicated the use of 
the infusion, and that it had cured 
him. I bought more books but they 
proved barren on the subject. A year 
went by, when, quite accidentally, I 
got the name of a little known work 
by a local authority and found it quite 
beautifully illustrated and adequately 
described as Pentstemon cobaea. 


In another instance a little girl 
found a single plant two feet high, 
with pale green, fleshy, glaucous 
leaves and the largest, violet, bell- 
shaped flowers I ever saw on a wild- 
ling. Her father promptly took pos- 
session of the plant and all I could get 
was what I got with my eyes. He al- 
lowed me to measure and take down 
notes but that was all. 

I began a search of the surrounding 
country. It was late in the season 
and I had little hope of finding an- 
other before frost. Eventually, after 
two weeks of unremitting toil climb- 
ing hills and exploring canyons, my 
heart turned an air flip, and at my 
feet, on the edge of a little stream of 
water in the bottom of a canyon, I 
saw a single plant with a single large 
flower open. The next day I found 
two others. 


Investigation with a view to estab- 
lishing its identity led into blind 
pockets and barren fields. Evidently 
nobody knew anything about it. At 
last I began to think of giving it a 
name, myself, since nobody else could 
or would, when I received the above 
mentioned work by a Texas botanist, 
and learned therein that it is a little 
known Gentian that sails under the 
name of Eustoma russellianum. About 


the same time a Texas physician wrote 
a description of it in an article pub- 
lished in a floral magazine. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, in an- 

other part of this state, my at- 
tention, untrained as it was, was at- 
tracted to a frail, delicate looking 
wild bean, with flowers of such size 
and chaste beauty of coloring, that I 
felt like the farmer who saw his first 
giraffe. I was convinced that “they 
ain’t no sich animal.” Yet I found 
others and in after years became ac- 
customed to them. 

I feel sure that most readers will 
think my imagination made of high 
grade rubber when I say that the 
single horizontal petal was as large 
as a silver half-dollar; pure white, 
splashed with pale smoky violet. Yet 
they are still growing there and are 
still without a scientific name as far 
as my knowledge extends. 

Once only have I known them to be 
mentioned outside the locality where 
I first saw them. That was in a letter 
published in a floral magazine, some 
two or three years ago. It appears 
that the writer’s mother had one 
growing on the porch of the house he 
lived in as a boy, and his heart was 
longing for another sight of it. I 
should have written him then and 
there but postponed the matter and 
could not find the publication again. 


In certain sections of two southern 
states, on the flood plains of rivers, 
I have seen a variety of Polypodium 
that grows exclusively on trees. In 
adjacent hills there are ledges of rocks 
in all conditions of moisture and moss- 
iness yet not a single one of these 
Ferns is to be found on them. Va- 
rious persons, by written descriptions 
of mine, have identified it as Poly- 
podium polypodioides, yet none of 
these have seen it growing on live 
trees, and I have never seen it on 
rocks or logs. I would probably be 
accused of sensationalism if I declared 
my belief that it is a distinct variety. 


| yet three years ago a section 
foreman who knew my weakness 
for wild flowers, took me, with a great 
air of mystery, to what he called 
“wild Tiger Lilies.’ When I saw 
them, my breath came in a gasp that 
would do credit to a school girl when 
she opens a Christmas package con- 
taining the frock she had set her heart 
on. 


They were Iris—but such Iris! I 
wrote a letter of inquiry to a flower 
magazine and received a shower of 
letters that convinced me that I had 
Iris fulva, but here I ran against a 
snag. Mere local variation could not 
account for the width and deep color- 
ing as well as the form of this poet’s 
dream. When I tried to describe the 
color and form to some of my cor- 
respondents, their replies plainly 
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showed that they thought me guffe, 
ing from enlargement of the imaging. 
tion. 

Subsequently, Dr. McLeland, to 
whom I had sent some of the g 
wrote an article for THE Frowg 
GROWER in which he expresgeq his 
conviction that it is entitled to the 
synonym “cuprea” as a specific name: 
but even the good Doctor had gy 
doubts of my veracity when I Wrote 
him of finding a plant of it that bor 
pink flowers, and a few plants of what 
appeared to be the same thing, by 
bore flowers of a clear, pale chrome 
yellow. However, I sent him one of 
the latter, and with good luck this 
Spring will tell the tale. If this latte 
is a Psuedacorus, it is my opinion 
that some botanical works are going 
to stand in need of revision. 


My quest for the unusual never 
brought me in contact with a greater 
curiosity than a certain sub-acquatie 
fungus, found in one of the bayous of 
southern Arkansas. It weighed 52 
pounds, was shaped exactly like a big, 
fat doughnut, crystal clear inside and 
covered with a mottled, reptilian skin, 
It had no visible connection with its 
surroundings; no roots or suckers; 
and except for its immobility I would 
have thought it a gigantic amoeba, 
When broken into it exuded a pinkish 
liquid that looked exactly like bloody 
water. 





Wisteria Fails to Bloom 


The Chinese Wisteria is extremely 
floriferous in some parts of the coun- 
try and very shy about blooming in 
other parts. Apparently it does much 
better along the sea coast. It is par- 
ticularly good in the region of Long 
Island, New Jersey and Charleston, 
S. C. Inland and further north it is 
almost always a disappointment. 

It is also to be remembered that 
the Wisteria does not begin blooming 
early. It has to be six or eight years 
old, sometimes ten or fifteen, before 
it reaches the flowering stage. 

It is generally said by gardeners 
that the Wisteria may be brought into 
bloom, after it is old enough, by 
severe pruning. We have tried this 
with only partial success. 

On the whole I am convinced that it 
is much better to grow other vines 
rather than the uncertain Wisteria in 
all that large country where it proves 
to be a poor bloomer. There are 4 
great many other vines which are 
very attractive, some of them quite as 
good as Wisteria, and I would always 
substitute them. 

The superstition mentioned by P.B. 
about planting “another plant of the 
opposite sex with it” is certainly 4 
curiosity, but I have heard it a num 
ber of times. The fact is, of course, 
that there is no such thing as another 
sex amongst Wisteria vines, and evel 
if there were a bisexual charactet, 
as in some other species, the pro 
plan could not have any possible effect 


FRANK A. WAUGH 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Flowering Outdoor Shrubs 


Indoors in Winter 


BY JOSEPH H. SPERRY 


of hardy, cultivated shrubs grow- 

ing in our home grounds, and of 
wild shrubs in the edges of the wood- 
jands, whose blossom buds are formed 
in Summer and Autumn, and, remain- 
ing dormant during the Winter, un- 
fold into flowers in the Spring and 
Summer of the following year. The 
blossom-bud boughs of such can be 
cut off from their parent shrubs, and 
their buds under proper treatment, be 
brought into bloom in receptacles of 
water indoors in mid-winter and early 
Spring, instead of on the shrubs out- 
door in their natural blooming season. 


Teter is a considerable number 


These boughs flowering out of sea- 
son indoors give to our rooms a bright 
and cheerful look and a little of the 
fragrant breath of a shrubbery in 
Springtime, when all nature without 
has on a dress of sombre brown or 
dazzling, chilly white. 


These blossom-bud boughs should 
not be cut before early February, but 
may be cut from that time on through 
early April. We have always obtained 
the best results from boughs cut 
after the sap begins to run. The 
boughs of these shrubs which bloom 
earliest outdoors are the best for cut- 
ting early; and those of shrubs which 
come into bloom outside latest, we cut 
late. For example, the Forsythia, 
which is one of the earliest shrubs to 
bloom outdoors, is one of the earliest 
whose cut boughs we can bring into 
bloom indoors in water; and the Flow- 
ering Crab Apple which is one of the 
late shrubs or small trees to flower 
outdoors in Spring, is one of the latest 
to cut for flowering indoor. Further- 
more, the nearer to the time when any 
of the shrubs will naturally come into 
bloom outside, the boughs of these 
are cut and put into water, the shorter 
the time it will take for their buds to 
unfold their flowers. For example, 
Forsythia cut in early February 
would require a considerably longer 
time for coming into bloom in water 
than that cut in mid-March. 


OME of the shrubs the cut boughs 
” of which we can most easily bring 
into bloom indoor arranged in about 
the order in which they naturally 
come into bloom outdoor are: For- 
sythia, (Golden Bell), color yellow; 
Salix Caprea, (Goat Willow, Pussy 
Willow) also the Wild Pussy Willow, 
color gray; Corylus americana, (com- 
mon Wild Hazelnut) also the culti- 
vated Hazelnuts, color brown; Cercis 
canadensis, (Red-bud, Judas Tree), 
color pink; Amelanchier, both wild and 
cultivated, (Shad-bush), colors white 
and pink; Cornus mas, (Corneliam 
Cherry), color light yellow; Prunus 
cerasus, (Flowering Cherry), color 
Triloba, (Flowering 


pink; Prunus 





Plum), color pink; Spiraea arguta, 
(Hybrid Snow Garland), color white; 
Deutzia gracilis, (Slender Deutzia), 
color white; Cydonia japonica, also 
known as Pyrus japonica, (Flowering 
Quince), colors red, and pink; Ribes 
aureum, (Flowering Currant), color 
yellow; Lonicera  fragrantissima, 
(Early Fragrant Honeysuckle), color 
pink; Philadelphus coronaria and 
other species, (Mock Orange), color 
white; Kerria japonica, (Globe 
flower), color yellow; Pyrus halliana, 
Parkman’s Crab), color pink; Caragna 
frutescens, (Siberian Pea Shrub), 
color yellow; Colutea arborescens, 
(Bladder Senna), color light yellow. 


In developing the blossom buds on 
the boughs of these shrubs into flow- 
ers, the following simple methods have 
given us the best results: 


We select those boughs many of 
whose buds are large and plump for 
these contain the flowers in miniature, 
while the smaller thinner buds con- 
tain leaves only. Both flower and leaf 
buds are usually found on the same 
boughs, but on some the flower buds 
predominate. On some shrubs, the 
flower, and on others the leaf buds 
develop first. 


We do not let the boughs dry out 
after we cut them. Furthermore we 
find it well to soak them a few hours 
in warm water right after they are 
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cut, before we put them in deep vases 
of water, and afterwards also at in- 
tervals of about a week. The bud 
scales are loosened and the fibre of the 
wood is softened and the dust washed 
off by these warm water baths just 
as in nature by the spring showers 
and dews. 


The receptacles in which we place 
the boughs, usually twelve to thirty 
inches long, after their first bath, are 
large and deep enough so that the 
water in them comes nearly half way 
up the boughs, instead of merely cov- 
ering the lower ends. We change the 
water in the receptacles every two or 
three days and put small pieces of 
charcoal in the water to keep it sweet. 


Each time the water is changed it 
is well to cut off the bottom ends of 
the boughs just a little, making a 
slanting cut with a sharp knife, and 
if the boughs toward the bottom are 
slimy, to wash them off with a mild 
soap and warm water. 


Forsythias, Willows, Shad Bushes, 
and Spiraeas respond most quickly 
and easily; most fruit trees slowly. 
Lilacs and Magnolias are not good 
subjects. Common Currants and 
Gooseberries, though their flowers are 
small; and Wild Alders, though they 
bear like Hazelnuts and Willows, 
flowers only in the form of Catkins, 
are responsive and interesting. 


We often cut some twigs bearing 
mostly foliage buds, and put these also 
in water to unfold their leaves as 
these furnish us green to arrange 
with boughs whose foliage does not 
unfold as early as their blossom buds. 
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Backyard of A. E. Raynes, Tillsonburg, Ont. 


The Lily ponds have produced some beautiful Lilies and Nelumbiums, and are 


well stocked with goldfish. 


In the background are Hibiscus and Zinnias. In a marshy spot between ponds are 


Callas, Japanese Water Taro, and Iris. 
bloomers of blue, purple, white and red. 


In addition to the hardy Lilies, are night 


The tree is a three year old Japanese Walnut. 
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Gardening for Beginners-A Lesson in Pruning 


REES are: pruned to increase 

the size and quality of fruit and 

flowers; to remove old and worn 

out wood; and to control the size 

and form, as for instance with dwarf 

trees. The methods of pruning vary, 

according to the plants upon which it 

is practiced, and even upon different 
varieties of the same species. 

In pruning trees, the first principals 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


all the buds to develop, without turn- 
ing to wood buds. 

Grapes bear on the wood made the 
same year in which the fruit is borne, 
and the young wood is pruned back 
to one or two buds. 

Raspberries, Blackberries, and Lo- 
ganberries, bear on the wood made the 
previous year, so that their pruning 
consists of removing the old wood each 


This is done to help develop alll the 
basal buds, and to keep the tree under 
control. 

By Fall the young tree will resemble 
5, and should be pruned as shown 
cutting back to three or four buds, 
and making all the cuts so that the 
cuts are at buds pointing outwards 
Next Fall you will have two or three 
new branches from each one that was 
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A Lesson in Pruning. 


are similar in all varieties: To re- 
move dead and useless wood, and to 
give the trees their proper shape. 
After this it varies according to the 
different fruits upon which it is prac- 
ticed. 

Peaches bear on the young wood 
made last year, also some of the Jap 
Plums. So their pruning consists of 
thinning out the young wood, and cut- 
ting back any that is not wanted, to 
one bud, to form renewals for next 
year; and cutting back the remaining 
wood to about half its length. But 
the pruning varies according to the 
different ways in which the trees are 
grown, and the system of renewal 
practiced. 

On Apples, Pears, Cherries, and 
Plums, the fruit is generally borne on 
the three year old wood, and the gen- 
eral practice is to shorten back the 
new wood each year, enough to cause 


year after fruiting, 4, and in training 
the new wood. 


TRAINING THE YOUNG TREE IN THE 
WAY IT SHOULD GROW 


In the diagram is shown the prun- 
ing of a young Apple tree, from the 
time it is planted as a young tree, to 
bearing age. No. 7 is the young tree, 
pruned to a “stub,”—all the branches 
cut back to one bud. This is done 
to secure a proper foundation for the 
future tree. If all the branches were 
allowed to remain, many of the buds 
would remain dormant, and the tree 
would have no particular’ shape, 
whereas by cutting back to stubs, you 
can place the branches where you want 
them,—high up or low down. Dur- 
ing the Summer these buds become 
strong shoots, and during August you 
should “summer prune” by topping 
off the green, tender tips, by pinching. 


(For description, see text) 


cut back and these are your future sup- 
porting branches for the young tree. 

Now your pruning changes, and you 
begin to give the tree its future shape, 
and to prune for fruit. Instead of 
cutting back to two or three buds, 
just cut back each branch to about 
two-thirds its length, just enough to 
cause proper development of the fu- 
ture fruitbuds, and always cut to al 
outside bud. Practice “summer prun- 
ing” by tipping the trees back in July 
or August, and if there are any new 
branches you do not need in shaping 
the tree, turn these into fruit spurs, 
by tipping back to four or five leaves, 
and spur back to two buds in fall 
pruning. 6 shows the pruning for 
third year. 


PRUNING FOR FRUIT 


After the tree is properly shaped 
you begin to prune for fruit. 2 38 
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tree at bearing age, and to 
ae 9 oy first, remove any suckers 
AAA; any old wood or stubs, CCC; 
or cross branches, BB. Next you re- 
duce the length of the new wood by 
about one-third its length, as shown 
at 3, always cutting to buds which 
point outward. The reason for cut- 
ting back the new wood is because if 
you leave it full length, all the buds 
will not develop; the idea being to de- 
velop branches covered with fruit 
spurs along their entire length. 
In neglected trees you will see that 
many of the buds never develop into 
spurs. At I is shown the way in 
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which the buds change into fruit 


spurs. D is a bud the first year; 
E the second year; and F the third 
year; when fruit will be produced. 
As the spur gets older it will become 
larger, and carry several Apples in- 
stead of one. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to reduce the size of spurs, espe- 
cially with Pears. 

In cutting back the young wood, you 
always keep the shape of the tree in 
mind, and prune accordingly. If you 
cut back old trees to just a few buds, 
as in the first few years, you will turn 
fruit buds to wood buds, and get a 
mass of new shoots. 





Practical Box Gardening 
BY ALICE R. CORSON 


(7 CANNOT raise flowers in my 
| yard, for these Oak trees draw 
the soil so;” said a farmer’s 
wife whose home was in the center of 
a grove of grand old Oaks. “The 
garden is too far from the house and 
the men folks ’tend to that and of 
course, they do not want to trouble 
with flowers, so I have to do without 
them.” 

“Not necessarily so;” I replied, 
“Try box gardening. You can raise 
lovely annuals and many fine peren- 
nials in boxes or tubs, or anything 
in fact, that will hold soil enough.” 


One box garden I had seen was a 
place of beauty and delight from the 
time the first Crocus bloomed until 
the last of the Autumn flowers suc- 
cumbed to the blighting breath of 
Jack Frost. 

The owner of this garden was one 
of the “must-have-flowers” kind, who, 
no matter where she lived or what 
the conditions were, managed to have 
the “must haves.” Her garden plot 
was bordered and shaded on two sides 
by Cottonwoods and cut-leafed As- 
pens; and she soon learned that they 
not only “drew the soil,” but every 
time it was disturbed there would 
spring up scores of sprouts, which 
rendered the cultivation of flowers al- 
most impossible; so she resorted to 
boxes in which to plant them. 


As she kept a little country cross- 
roads store, she had plenty of wooden 
boxes available. A row of these set 
end to end, filled with rich soil and 
planted to such annuals as she desired, 
with Portulaca, Sweet Alyssum, or 
other low growing flowers along the 
front edges of the boxes, made a 
pretty showing when in bloom; and 
were so easy to keep in order. No 
extra weeding to do; no fertilizer 
wasted by feeding the greedy trees; 
while water could be applied just 
where it was most needed; and as soon 
as the plants were past their prime in 
one box, they could be removed, and 
their places filled with seedlings also 
raised in boxes for the purpose. 

Succeeding so well with these, she 
ventured still farther, choosing larger 





boxes and even halves of flour barrels, 
which she arranged in rows, or set in 
squares or circles. She planted Gladi- 
oli, Dahlias and even Lilies of dif- 
ferent kinds; while Wandering Jew, 
Moneywort, and other dainty vines, 
were grown around the edges and 
draped over the side. Her windows 
were beautifully curtained on the out- 
side by Maderia Vines, Cypress and 
Morning Glories, all grown in boxes. 


A semi-circle flower stand of the 
stair-step style, was placed under the 
Aspen tree at the back of the garden, 
where the sunlight was-modified by 
the Aspen’s ever shifting shades, mak- 
ing this an ideal place for her pots 
and boxes of Begonias, and other 
plants that thrive best in partially 
shaded places. This is only one of 
the many make-shift gardens I have 
seen, and proves the truth of the old 
adage :—‘“‘Where there is a will there 
is a way.” 


NOTHER small back-yard garden, 
with a Grape arbor running down 
the entire length on one side, the 
other side being devoted to Roses and 
annuals, was another object lesson in 
box gardening. There were two long 
benches running through the arbor, 
leaving space to walk between, and 
these were filled with lovely Begonias 
of many varieties, Ferns and many 
other plants that love partial shade. 
Not only boxes but old buckets and 
the ever handy tin cans, were utilized, 
and some of the finest specimens of 
Begonias were grown in quart cans; 
for they seem to bloom better when 
pot-bound. Many of them so tall and 
with such heavy clusters of bloom, 
that they had to be tied to supports at 
their back. 


It is a well-known fact among ama- 
teur florists that flowers do better in 
tin cans or woodens boxes, than in 
the unglazed earthen-ware pots; as 
they do not dry out so quickly. But 
there is one precaution it is well to 
take, if the plants are placed where 
the sun can shine on the tin cans; 
that is to wrap dark brown paper 
around the cans, to prevent the heat 
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from burning up the tiny rootlets that 
come in contact with the sides of the 
can. 


In preparing boxes for box garden- 
ing, it is necessary to secure good 
drainage. Several holes bored in the 
bottom will be ample for this, then put 
in a layer of broken crockery, coarse 
pebbles, cinders, etc.; before filling 
with good soil. The secret of success 
with flowers raised in this way, is at- 
tention to the little details, after pro- 
viding them with necessary soil, and 
plant food, and among the advantages 
are these: It is easier to doctor sick 
plants in a box than in a bed or 
border, and easier to correct any 
faults in the soil, also to prevent the 
spread of plant diseases. 


These remarks may not be of any 
value to those who have their green- 
houses, conservatories, etc., but my 
hope is they may be of great help and 
even encouragement to the thousands 
who labor under disadvantages and 
adverse circumstances; and _ surely 
there is much joy in overcoming ob- 
stacles, and succeeding in spite of 
hindrances in producing the desired 
results, the joy of accomplishment. 


The flowers you purchase can never 
mean as much to you as those you 
have raised, tended and brought to 
perfection by your own care; for into 
these has been woven something of 
your own self, your hopes, dreams and 
ambitions; and you feel a thrill of joy 
and pardonable pride in being a co- 
worker with nature in beautifying 
your little corner of “this dear little 
world of ours.” 








Lily of the Valley 


The above, from Gardening Illustrated, (Eng- 
lish,) illustrates how flowers of Lily of the Valley 
may be made artistic by using the foliage freely 
and the bloom loosely arranged to avoid-a crowded 
appearance. 

Lily of the Valley is a flower which appeals to 
nearly everyone in its simplicity and purity, but 
few people understand how properly to arrange 
this flower for best effect. The illustration 
above, although made from a print, will convey 
some little idea of a proper arrangement. 
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A Winter Garden in the Home 


BY SARAH A. PLEAS 


S USUAL, necessity was the 
mother of this invention. We 
had tested every known device 

for keeping house plants presentable 
over Winter, but a roomful of children 
coming from school; the running in 
and out doing chores; made the dust 
laden plants and unsightly boxes as 
great a problem as was Jack Frost. 
An efficient, frost-proof, dust-proof, 
winter garden, adapted alike to the 
invalid, the busy housewife, the 
woman of leisure in city and hamlet, 
and especially those without a garden 
or place suitable for potted plants, 
seemed to make a: window of some 
size or location a necessity. Our own 
needs resulted in this altogether 
unique and ideal winter garden, that 
would release everyone interested in 
winter gardening from worrying over 
sudden cold snaps, red spiders, and 
the daily drudgery of caring for a lot 
of sickly plants, that are at best but 
a poor compensation for the monopoly 
of the sunniest window for a full half 
of each year. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE IDEAL PLANT 
WINDOW 


Since our new house for a family 
of six with its living room fifteen by 
eighteen feet, with eleven foot ceiling, 
the open fire radiating light and heat 
on the five by ten foot bay, filled with 
bright winter blooming plants, vines 
and ferns, is indelibly mirrored on my 
memory, I wish to describe its con- 
struction as best I may, for the bene- 
fit of those who are interested in win- 
dow gardening. 

This window does not differ ma- 
terially in construction from the ordi- 
nary bay, except in dispensing with 
the floor and floor timbers, thus ma- 
terially reducing its cost whilst se- 
curing a natural bed on the warm 
bosom of Mother Earth. 

The primal secret of its superiority 
is in having secured equable moisture 
and temperature, with least cost, so 
that when planted the invalid or most 
delicate housewife or child, may easily 
care for it, and when watered it may 
be left for a week’s outing. 

The foundation being of cement, is 
not as deep or as thick as if it sup- 
ported a two story wall, but is double, 
to secure a dead air space for greater 
warmth. The outer wall extends up 
to, and includes the window sills, the 
better to withstand occasional sprink- 
ling of potted plants. The cement 
walls may extend to the roof if de- 
sired. The curb between window and 
room need be but four inches thick, 
raised two inches above the floor to se- 
cure against possible overflow. This 
may be twelve or fifteen inches with a 
shelf on top for pots, or a cushioned 
seat if preferred. This however will 
prevent its being so well heated, un- 
less the earth is filled nearly to the 
top of the curb, when it will be more 


easily heated and equally beautiful 
and efficient. 

When the house is finished the 
earth within this enclosure is well 
forked up and given a layer of broken 
crockery for drainage; then thor- 
oughly watered, since it will have no 
more rain. It is then filled with the 
best garden soil, ten inches above level 
at the back, then sloped to the re- 
tainer. This when sprinkled is al- 
lowed to settle, when it is planted per- 
manently. 


After growing and testing house 
plants for many years, with a supply 
of wall pockets, window brackets and 
jardinieres, anticipating this auspi- 
cious event, I made timely exchange 
of surplus perennials with my florist 
for a well stocked twelve by twenty- 
five inch aquarium, one Sago Palm, 
and such plants and vines as I might 
order later. 


LOCATING AND PLANTING SPECIMENS 


Cycas ripens is preferred for its 
neat clinging vine, with evergreen 
foliage, to creep between the windows. 
The hardy yellow Jessamine was given 
the entire E. wall, with its wall pocket 
of fancy leaved Begonia, blooming the 
entire Winter where never kissed by 
a sunbeam. 

English Ivy on the W. wall, with 
its wall pocket of bright blooming 
Begonia, framed the window, reaching 
out, draping and festooning the arch 
and a large painting of bright Peonies 
above, never resting until it had 
climbed into the room to drape and 
embellish another painting, clothing 
the bust of Lincoln on top of the 
cabinet of natural history specimens 
across the corner of the room, on, 
over and around a painting above the 
room door, on its way to embrace the 
long pier glass, reflecting its verdant 
drapery, before finally framing other 
Peonies over dining-room door. The 
Ivy never. could have achieved all this 
had it not been generously nourished 
by Mother Earth. 

The middle window being filled with 
pots of Primula Obconica has an 
aquarium in front of them, just con- 
cealing the pots. Aspidestra lurida 
embellishes its front, as few other 
plants could. A Sword Fern is given 
the sunless corner near each end, with 
a clump of Calla Lilies in front, 
Ostrich Plume Ferns encircle them 
and the aquarium and Aspidestra; 
with Paper White and Polyanthus 
Narcissus, and the large cup Daffodils, 
set profusely and  promiscuously 
wherever there was room. These 
bloom annually, equally well as if in 
pots, then modestly drop out of sight, 
with no care to await another season. 

A six foot Rubra Begonia with its 
continuous bloom is the Queen of this 
little Fairyland. It is given the place 
of honor between the E. and S. win- 
dows where its gorgeous blooms fringe 
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both windows, and adorns the enti 
room. Its rival is the winter bloom 
ing Fuchsia, (name forgotten) now 
given a place on side opposite where 
graceful blooms adorn the room whilst 
carpeting the ground beneath with 
flowers. 


Mma a virtue of necessity 
since “there is always room 
higher up”, the pioneer yellow flower. 
ing Abutilon, whose long bare trun, 
and branches practically cast no shade 
is set directly in front of the W. wip. 
dow, gracefully swinging its lon 
stemmed golden bells and green: leaves 
where most decorative, and so high 
as to cast no shadow. The delicate 
wire vine entwines its trunk and 
branches, making an ideal perch for 
Teddie to flit, to preen and sun after 
his bath, and sing for his mate seen 
near her nest. Their five companions 
are so naturally and differently 
mounted here and there, that with 
Teddie flitting and singing among 
them, the casual observer believes qj] 
are contributing to our entertainment, 
The sweetest music I have heard js 
warbled by this uncaged bird. 


The bright blue Heliotrope is chosen 
to conceal its lower trunk, the window 
seat and the pots of Primroses, | 
can never have too many of them; 
both the E. and W. window seats be- 
ing filled with a choice selection. The 
best ever-blooming brown and yellow 
Lantana is trained to crouch low in 
front of the E. window to conceal the 
seats and pots. Tall Ferns, double 
Feverfew, Salvia Splendens, with the 
best winter bloomers among the Be- 
gonias, with Coleuses, are preferred 
to be replaced as they grow old, or 
when other kinds are desired. I like 
a sturdy Lily Condicum here and 
there. Feverfew or Marguerites in 
front of the Ivy and Jessamine are 
especially pretty. The small ever- 
green variegated Japonica is preferred 
next the curb, with a tall winter 
blooming Begonia next. These must 
be confined within two feet along each 
side, to allow a two and a half by 
six foot centre, as a diminutive lawn, 
and for best results. We desire a 
pretty edging along the curb. This 
is secured by planting Maidenhair 
Fern and Primula Obconica_alter- 
nately with Rex Begonia in the centre 
with the earliest cup Daffodils, a few 
Freesias, Colchicum autumnals and 
giant Snowdrops, for variety and con- 
tinuous bloom for the longest season. 


No basket plant is more decorative 
for the centre overhead than Noya 
Cornosa, with its vines trained near 
the ceiling, its waxen blooms and 
glossy leaves all facing down. One 
or two window brackets, for two pots 
each, to each casing provide for both 
sun and shade loving plants, and we 
are now ready for the green moss Car- 
pet fresh from the wilds, or for 4 
more substantial, but no prettier one, 
from the florists. This is placed or 
grown, as neatly round the tubs and 
plants, and over submerged pots, as 
Mother Nature would have done. This 
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: ‘al for neat appearance, but 
ts core ocially to prevent the plants 
from becoming soiled when sprinkled. 
A pretty lawn vase with a Plumed 
Fern is now placed in the centre on 
E. side, and an equally fine potted 
Palm on the side opposite. You now 
pelieve the garden completed, but with 
little folk in the house, an additional 
rotection, without obscuring, is as 
Fesirable as it is ornamental. 


AVING free access to a roomful of 
H the finest Natural History speci- 
mens, I selected a nine by fifteen inch 
marbled gypsum rock, eroded by water 
rushing over it in an abandoned 
quarry, to stand on the floor at each 
end of the curb. The half of a ten 
inch bursted geode stood next, re- 
vealing its glittering lining of clear 
quartz, with large and smaller crystals 
scattered, and in heaps, over its sur- 
face. Bright minerals, land corals, 
smaller geodes, freshly broken gypsum 
specimens, snow white, pink and 
marbled, were unsurpassed for use 
and beauty, interspersed with large 
seashells, artistically arranged, tact- 
fully concealing the curb, and so ob- 
viously a hint to “Please keep off the 
grass”, that never a foot disregarded. 

When locating the plants, like veil- 
ing a bride, the final adornment is re- 
served for the finishing touch. The 
Sago Palm, introduced in ’76, becom- 
ing of such stately proportions, was 
assigned the place of honor on the 
rug before the window as sentry, 
where it remained on guard, unblem- 
ished, until promoted, when it was as- 
signed a position in our California 
Park. 

The tall symmetrical Oleanders, one 
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white as snow, one rosy pink, rivals 
in their decorative possibilities, were 
stationed on the floor close to the wall 
on each side of the entrance to this 
little Eden, artistically decorating the 
white margins with their branches of 
clustered blooms, while not obstruct- 
ing the light or available floor space, 
yet receiving light from window and 
door in front, practically enlarging 
the window, whilst embellishing the 
sitting room, until removed to be re- 
juvenated by sun and rain for the 
following winter’s decoration and fes- 
tivities. 

This is no fanciful sketch, but a 
brief description of one of the many 
attractive features of the Pleasance. 
Let me relate a few of the demonstra- 
tions of appreciation. Friends who 
had never been in our home on enter- 
ing stood entranced, one exclaiming 
“Nev-er saw anything like it’. Her 
companion replied “Nothing half so 
pretty”. Having housed all tender 
plants and snugged up for the Winter, 
I sat cosily reading aloud to my then 
invalid husband, as he lay cushioned 
on the old settee with rockers across 
the front of the tall cabinet of speci- 
mens, his head pillowed beneath the 
clustered blooms of the pink Oleander. 
Hearing a light rap, in reply to my in- 
formal “Come in’, to the supposed 
neighbour, the door opening, a lady 
from the village entered. Amazed and 
delighted she enthusiastically ex- 
claimed “Why you’re just in Para- 
dise”’. 

I do not weep when frost has come 

Nor for my floral children cry. 

We have this garden in our home 

That all now so greatly enjoy. 





The Digitalis of Oregon 


BY ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


N STATELY phalanxes of bloom, 
| holding their rose and silver spears 

erect, the Digitalis cohorts march 
in mass formation over the lowlands 
of Oregon and up the foot-hills of the 
mountains; lovely in the dry and 
sunny spaces, indescribably beautiful 
in damp and shaded nooks. Their col- 
ors range through all shades of pink 
from deep cerise to a tint as delicate 
as the lining of a shell; from creamy 
yellow to purest white. 


One evening, just at sunset, a trail 
lured us from our camp at Cedar 
Creek, near Mt. Hood. Passing 
through the shadows of the Fir forest 
we suddenly emerged into a natural 
meadow. Here in the rich deep bog- 
land, grew the tallest Foxgloves I have 
ever seen. Growing as they did, in 
partial shade, they were most deli- 
cately colored and seemed to light that 
dim place like altar candles in a ca- 
thedral. Even at that late hour there 
was an incessant humming of bees 
and Ruby-throated Humming Birds 
were still “pilfering the painted 
honey-crocks.” 


Wildings though they are, they take 
kindly to transplanting and thrive as 
well in Portland gardens as in their 
native habitat. But they certainly are 
erratic in their habits. Plant all white 
Foxgloves this year; the next Summer 
you are likely to have all pink ones. 
Root out the pink and your garden 
may be white another season, but is 
more likely to be pinker than before. 
And one never-to-be-forgotten Spring 
not a single Foxglove raised its shin- 
ing helmet from among the Canter- 
bury Bells. This also happened to my 
neighbor’s garden last Spring, after 
she had planted dozens of seedlings 
the Fall before. 


To insure my garden against such 
a calamity another year, I have left 
a large bed of seedlings this Fall to 
be transplanted in February or March. 
From experience I have learned to 
treat Digitalis as biennials although 
most authorities insist on listing them 
as perennials. The three year old 
plants—if they survive—generally 
bear insignificant spikes of bloom. 


Digitalis lends dignity and beauty 
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to the perennial border ;—it can never 
be called a frivolous flower. And in- 
deed such a border is not complete 
without the Foxglove “in whose 
drooping bells the bee makes her 
sweet music.” In the ideal arrange- 
ment of a border against a garden 








Foxgloves on a mountain side 


wall they are as desirable as Holly- 
hocks for background. Mrs. Earle 
in her book “Old Time Gardens” says: 
“They are as admirable foils as they 
are principals in the garden scheme.” 

They are used very freely in Port- 
land gardens. All florists and land- 
scape gardeners carry them but there 
is no need to buy plants when they 
may be had for the digging. 

The blossoms keep well after cut- 
ting, so are profusely used for church 
weddings and other functions of a 
formal nature. Visitors attending the 
Floral Parade of the Portland Rose 
Festival are amazed at their effective- 
ness when used to decorate automo- 
biles or floats. 





We hear people talk about old- 
fashioned Winters, but few of us have 
experienced them. However, the Win- 
ter of 1924 and 1925 has surely been 
a Winter such as the old timers like 
to tell us about. Starting with freez- 
ing weather before Thanksgiving Day, 
there was not any temperature that 
could be called a thaw in Northern 
New York, where THE FLOWER 
GROWER makes its home, until Febru- 
ary 7th; a period of about eleven 
weeks with the temperature hardly 
going above the freezing point during 
that time. 

“Old-timer” will not need to stretch 
his imagination in telling us about 
“old-fashioned” Winters. He can just 
tell the plain facts about the past 
very unusual Winter. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Flowers at Shady-Side Farm 


BY LUTHER K. LONG 
(In The Maryland Farmer) 


RIVING through the country I had 
D cccasion to stop at the home of a 

family that had but recently come 
to live on their farm. It was a fine, 
rich tract of land—in an excellent state 
of cultivation—but no family had ever 
lived there; it had never been a home. 
The new house was modern and con- 
venient; the barn and other farm build- 
ings were attractive in appearance, and 
the grounds were well laid out. But 
there were as yet neither trees nor 
shrubs—no cosy corners nor enticing 
slopes for the children’s games. It was 
named “Shady Lawn Farm,” though 
there was no shade, and the grass was 
only beginning to start. The owner 
told me that he planned to set trees 
and shrubs as soon as he could “get 
around to it.” It will be many a year 
before the place has a truly home-like 
appearance. 


Only a short distance from this farm 
I drew up under the shade of two wide- 
spreading Maples that stood in front of 
an old dilapidated dwelling. In this de- 
serted house farm implements were 
stored, while a flock of sheep wandered 
at will through its wide-open rooms— 
the owner having bought an adjoining 
farm with a large house in which he 
was living. 

“Not a very attractive picture,” you 
are saying. But wait a bit; I saw some- 
thing more. 

A PERSIAN LILAC 


On either side of the walk to the front 
door, not too close to the house, were 
two large Syringa bushes in full bloom. 
Near the side door, by the almost ob- 
literated path leading to the spot where 
the ruins of the old stable could be 
seen, was a magnificent specimen of the 
Persian Lilac, and a little further on, a 
large second-growth white Oak lifted 
its splendidly rounded top. 

These bushes and trees, situated as 
they were, gave an air of distinction to 
the place—and seemed to invite me to 
step in and look about, which I proceeded 
to do. Upon investigation I found a 
Fire-bush, two Smoke-trees, Rose bushes 
struggling with grass and weeds, great 
clumps of Peonies, and long rows and 
borders of Narcissus and Jonquils. 
When in their prime, what a great show- 
ing they must have made! 


How I wished that this old house 
could be cleared away, that the new 
house I had just seen might be set down 
in its place, and that the barn could be 
moved to the pleasant slope where lay 
the scattered remnants of the old stable 
—the grade being just right for a well- 
lighted basement. With a little expense 
and some hard work, in which I am 
sure the children would willingly have 
taken a part, the rubbish about the trees 
and shrubs could have been cleared 
away, old paths restored and borders 
rearranged. Within a year or two it 
could have been transformed into a 
neat, attractive and altogether delight- 
ful home place for a happy family. 
“Shady-Side Farm” is just the name for 
such a hive of industry and enjoyment. 


AIR OF COMFORT 


Even the humblest farm home may 
have about it an air of distinction and 
comfort. Nothing so effectively secures 


this as judiciously chosen and well 
placed trees, shrubs and flowers. No 
farm family should be content without 
a fair amount of standard shrubs and 
vines. They are neither expensive, nor 
too difficult to grow. Lilacs of different 
colors, Syringas of the large flowering 
fragrant sorts, Forsythias, Roses, Honey- 
suckles, Trumpet Vine, Clematis, Morn- 
ing Glory and Moonflower are among 
the very satisfactory kinds. “During 
their blossoming season I take a good 
look at the Morning Glories and a whiff 
of the fragrance of the Honeysuckles 
on my first trip to the barn for the early 
chores, and I am better for it all day”— 
thus does one farmer express his appre- 
ciation of the beauty and fragrance of 
flowers. 


Peonies are wonderfully satisfying, so 
luscious in their freshness. They pros- 
per for years in the same situation. 
Bleeding Heart, Lemon Lily, June Lily 
—these taken together afford abundance 
of bloom covering a considerable period, 
and they do not require frequent change 
of location. Tulips, Narcissi and Hya- 
cinths are good bloomers, and they in- 
crease rapidly if well cared for. One 
may spend a large amount of money on 
the newer sorts of Irises, but many of 
the perfectly lovely old varieties are in- 
expensive. 

OLD FASHIONED 


And don’t forget the . Hollyhocks! 
They may be considered plebeian, demo- 
cratic, old-fashioned, common—that 
doesn’t matter, they are all right, double 
sorts and single sorts, light and dark 
colors of many shades, and petals of 
wonderfully delicate texture. They 
endure neglect even better than our best 
human friends, and that is saying a lot. 

If Nasturtiums, Phlox, Verbenas, 
Petunias and Poppies are so planted as 
to fill considerable blocks of space, they 
will not only afford pleasure to the fam- 
ily—every weary passer-by will be 
cheered by their glorious riot of color. 

The practical side of this subject 
should not be wholly ignored. It is a 
safe guess that the farmstead which 
is well supplied with attractive flowers 
will have plenty of customers to pat- 
ronize its wayside market for orchard, 
garden, poultry and dairy products— 
and there will be an additional income 
from bouquets. 





Basket Willows 


"THERE are signs of a revival of the 
basket willow industry. Acting on 
the suggestion, through the courtesy 
of the chief forester of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, I se- 
cured from various sources a number of 
species of Salix which are grown com- 
mercially for basket and furniture mak- 
ing. Quite recently the national fruit 
and cider institute, near Bristol, Eng- 
land, made a practical and scientific ef- 
fort to revive the industry there, the 
purpose being mainly to manufacture 
crates and baskets as fruit and vegetable 
carriers. And it is this object which 
makes the subject of particular interest 
to farmers in California. 

It is not generally known that there 
are some species which thrive in moist 
sand dunes near the coast, some being 
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used as binders to prevent th ses 

of and. “ . © drifting 
creeping Willow, known botan; 

as Salix repens, throws up fine, Sale 

canes from its underground stems: rd 

flourishes in moist, salt sand dunes ‘at 

canes being remarkably tough and wirey 

It goes without saying that the basket 
Willow must have perpetual and abun 
dant root moisture. Given this prom 
tion, a successful production of the ben 
market commodity depends upon the se. 
lection of varieties and upon curtailin 
the too vigorous growth of some and = 
couraging the growth of others. The 
French are especially skillful in growin 
fine, long slender canes, without laterals 
which object is attained mainly by grow. 
ing the plants very close together. The 
details of the most successful cultura] 
methods in California would have ty 
be worked out by experiment, which 
need not be at all a difficult matter, 

Investigation reveals the fact that by 
far the greatest number of growers of 
commercial Willows, as well as many. 
facturers, are in New York State, qj. 
though there are some further west, and 
in Colorado, Washington and Oregon 
Some basket Willows are grown about 
Sacramento and possibly, to a limited ex. 
tent, in other parts of California. 

The loss of interest in growing Willows 
for baskets or for furniture is probably 
due to the large imports of Rattan, ai. 
though in a bulletin issued a number of 
years ago by the Department of Agricul. 
ture, it was stated that a better quality of 
certain baskets and furniture was made 
of Willow rather than of Rattan. Rat. 
tan, so called, is produced from several 
species of Palm, mainly of the genus 
Calamus, and also of Rhapis flabellj- 
formis, an ornamental Palm which js 
grown in the nurseries of California. 
Calamus is more strictly a_ tropical 
Palm, assuming immense proportions in 
Borneo, where, though its stem is not 
more than an inch in diameter, it will 
grow upwards for five hundred feet, 
clinging to the forest trees, down which 
it will descend, in more or less graceful 
festoons. 

To test the commercial importance of 
the basket Willow, and its market value 
as compared with Rattan, it must be 
grown and properly treated, as to peel- 
ing, etc., in sufficient quantity to submit 
samples to the manufacturers. This 
would be easy, and would cost little, 
given the proper conditions of soil and 
moisture. 

But, apart from all this, it does seem 
likely that some inventive genius would 
submit samples of crates, baskets or 
other containers or carriers, in which 
could be transported or marketed fruit, 
vegetables and fish. Lumber is ever 
getting more costly, and the waste is 
frightful. Would basket Willows end 
the situation? ; 

The so-called White Willow (Salix 
alba) has proved the most vigorous, 
Purple Willow (S. purpurea) is a close 
second, and is less branching, while the 
Golden Willow, Lemley, Caspian and 
others are less vigorous in habit, but 
may be of finer quality.—LEONARD 
Coates, (In California Cultivator) 





The above article tells us about bas- 
kets when considered from a practical 
standpoint. The use of baskets will 
doubtless increase in future and it 
may be pointed out in this connection 
that in addition to its utility a study 
of basketry from an artistic and an 
educational standpoint is worthy of 
serious consideration. 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFYF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from February issue) 


-1 Starr Jordan (Diener). Flame scarlet, 
a oe with white in throat. Form—wide 
paneer Soil—clay loam. Season—very ‘vy. 
Planted—May 30. Days to blooming—104. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower: Exhibition Comme;ycial 
Color -------------------"- 20 a) 
Size ---.-- --------------- 14 14.5 
Form -.-- ---------------- 5 5 
Substance cut -------~----- 10 10 

Spik ‘ 
Length ---.-.-------------- 5 : 
Grace ------------------- 5 
Florescence : 

Number bloums ------ 5 5 
“ “ open... 5 4 
Placement --.--....-- E 5 

Foliage ---------------------- : : 

Vigor ------------------------ 

Disease resistance ------------ 5 5 

Productiveness --------------- 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, number open -- 3 

Color, productiveness - 3 
Tete. o<.ac 96 95.5 
Ratings ---96 96 


Daybreak (Tracy). Light pink with a sharply 
defined white throat Form-—wide Orchid. Soil— 
clay loam. Season-—wet. Planted—May 16. Days 
to blooming—85 and 91 (smail corm). 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BES i> jncuamnnncnamae en 20 20 
Nx acid ass ame eiobscadade 12 13 
eee 5 5 
Beetanee cut ........... 10 10 

Spike: 

0 er erentee earns 2.5 3 

I i te erashiacalehnnaenaniniei 3 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

- = open... 5 4 

PMNS nc cccncace 3 5 

ES EEE Ce 4 4 

iS a ama eniancicie 5 5 

Disease resistance _--.-------- 5 5 

CO 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance ---_--- 3 
Color, substance, bloom 
from small corms - 5 
Tete ..--<. 86.5 93 
Ratings ---87 93 


Daytona (Cowee). Clear mauve. Form—wide 
open. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. Planted 
—May 18. Days to blooming—89. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
tcc a Sak 0 
Se 10 
eer 5 
Substance cut ______-____ 8 

Spike: 

a 3.5 
ree 5 

Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 
iii “e open_- 3 
Placement -.......-- 4 
a 4 
SS ee 4 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 

Productiveness _______________ 3 

Unusual quality : 

Color, grace __-_-__-- 5 
THM 2incac 83.5 
Rating —__-84 


Dazzler (Miller).* Reddish violet with light 
yellow throat which is blotched violet of a rather 
dark hue. Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous 
loam. Season—average. Planted—April 28. Days 
to blooming—84. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NIN <<a ai cktnies siniaineansanicieees ae 20 
a a 10 
aes 5 
Gubstance cut ............ 10 

Spike 
IE ing. contnigoa emesis mentite 4 
ee eee 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_---- 4 
“ “ open_-_ 5 
ee 5 

ne 4 

0 fg Sen 4 

Disease resistance --_.-.--_--- 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, num- 


ff ree 4 
TRE. ccnand 89 
Rating --.-.-89 


Dazzler (Groff). Dazzling scarlet with a sal- 
mon sheen or overlay, with a few carmine 
flecks, and throat blotch of reddish orange. 
Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—April 28. Days to bloom- 
ing—86. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
ee 20 20 20 
aaa ee 10.5 11 13 
ae 5 5 5 
Substance cut --_----_ 10 10 10 

Spike 
er ee 4 4 4 
aT 5 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --. 3 4 4 
= “open 3 5 4 
Placement ------- 5 5 5 

ERE ra 4 3 3 

Seren 4 4 4 

Disease resistance ------- 5 5 5 

Productiveness -.--.--.---. 4 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance -. 3 4 4 
Totals --85.8 88 89 
Ratings -86 88 89 


Delicatissima (Christy). Pale lavender rose, 
lightly feathered shell pink on sulphur yellow 
throat. Form—wide Lily. Soil—light loam. 
Season—average. Planted—April 28. Days to 
blooming—101. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
BED .decmisminenaminiataal 18 19 
SE ciecnetacannnnemamasie 13 13 
I ig cocaitects tees seb cantina 5 5 
Substance cut _----.------ 8 8 

Spike 
EE  itindinenmmammmanee: 3.5 4 
OS ee ere 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4.5 4.5 
i open... 5 5 
Se 5 5 

em 5 5 

See 4 5 

Disease resistance --.-----_--- 5 5 

Productiveness ..............<. 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Form, number open - 2 
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Number of spikes ---_- 1 
Totals -.--. 88.0 89.5 
Ratings  _-__88 90 





Delight (Kunderd). Dull orange-scarlet blend- 
ing to light crimson edge, lower petals velvety 
burnt orange edged vermilion and with central 
line darker, bases lighter. Form—wide round. 


Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May 23. Days to blooming—69. Season—dry. 
Planted—May 5. Days to blooming—84. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
UN asda isis nti aime tcheendie 16 
| EE aes 7 
a ee 4 
Gubstenes aut ............ & 

Spike: ey 
EY atichncnanemanemsinn 3 
Ee ae ee 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 
8 - open... 5 
ee 3 

EEE a ee ae 4 

 iiictiietninaakghinatmiied 3 

Disease resistance -._.._--_-__ 5 

PROGUOUVORENS ...ccnccccsccne 2 

Unusual quality: 

ee 2 
ee 68 
Rating --..68 


Delphi (Kunderd). Stock for testing furnished 
by John Blick and Sons, North Attleborough, 
Mass. Color (Ridgeway). Brilliant Amaranth 
Purple, bases of lower petals Lemon Chrome 
dotted with Carmine. Pistil Rose Color; anthers 
Dark Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. 
Days to blooming—75. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
PE? cncespumndacmanm ae 20 18 
ES ee 11 11 
Se eee 5 5 
Ne OEE euckndncace 9 9 

Spike 
SI ois icicnnminbipintnintins. 4.5 5 
ne 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 
= - open... 4 5 
Placement --..-.....--. 5 5 

I em ae 5 5 

eee 5 5 

Disease resistance _--.--._ -- 5 5 

Pro@ectivemess ...........<.... 8 2 

Unusual quality: 

ee 4 4 
Tete ....2 89.5 88 
Ratings --.90 88 


Desdemone (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Rose red and 
salmon overlajd and shaded dull purple, edges dull 
purple; throat green with circle of mahogany; 
midribs light; lower petals splashed crimson on 
cream blotches; pistil lavender pink; anthers 
violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 16. Days to 
blooming—$91. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
eee 20 
a en 12.5 
re 5 
Substance cut ---..-.-- - 10 
Spike 
ED Gi ncmmmpeeiamemeeins 3 
RE eee 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---.--- 4 
“ “ open__ 4 
go 4 
CC eS eee 4 
0 ee 5 
Disease resistance -..-..------ 5 
Productiveness ............... 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance --_--- 4 
oo) 86.5 


Rating --.-.87 


Deuil de Carnot (Lemoine). Carmine crimson 
splashed and marked with blackish red, with 
yellow marks in throat. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted—May 
2. Days to blooming—106. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
SE cine omnes daniel 20 ? 

















BD, et ei hn ecient 9 
eee ee 4 
Cemee COE ....2.4555. 6 
Spike: 
SIN ek cs cece crack cree geet 1.5 
I ots cides 2 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 2 
“ “ open_- 2 
ronssement ..........- 3 
Se ee eae 4 
ES ae ee ene 2 
Disease resistance _----------- 5 
Peegecwveness .............-- 3 
Unusual quality: 
NR sree acces 3 
ee 66.5 
Rating ----67 
Deuil de St. Pierre (Lemoine). Ashy rose 
striped and shaded with violet, lower petals 


blotched with wine red. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 
2. Days to blooming—94. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
I sites ciao aes ceeame 20 
NN ca ick Sh oc a eh eee ase tao 12.5 
a aera 4 
Bunssanee cut ............ 8 

Spike: 

OE ne arene res 4.5 
I a cn ci aciaee dp ene eta eae 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 
™ - open__ 3.5 
ii a ee 5 

PR coke oa het atcmmemna 4 

aac icin asic a case Coccremeanban incest 5 

Disease resistance -----_------ 5 

Proguctiveness ..............- 3 

Unusual quality: 

BE ci wemcccaceman 4 
ee 88.5 
Rating ----89 
Devens (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Deep 


Searlet, blended on edges and tips with Nopal 
Red; lower petals blotched Garnet Brown with 
spear-head of White; pistil Scarlet; anthers 
Blackish Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 


Days to blooming—80. Planted—May 3. Days 
to blooming—98. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
MU oak ihc ateiae eee 20 
BINS fee otan a ase 11 11.5 
NIN fark clea pach ane Geeta 5 5 
Substance cut ........... 9.5 9.5 
Spike: 
Sr er rr 4 5 
DE. Anas coceean eons ian a 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 4.5 
7 - open... 3 4 
ne 4.5 4 
EES Sere meee en ree 5 4 
0) ES aero aepee seen 4 4 
Disease resistance ---.-------- 4 4 
NN SS ene 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color and bloom from 
young corms ------- 
Totals ....- 87 88.5 
Ratings ----87 89 


Blue violet with dark 
Form—wide open. 
Planted—May 


Dick (Hogewoning).7 
velvety blotch, white throat. 
Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. 
15. Days to blooming—105. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
DE. sacuacesas nocenowane 0 
EES ie ere 10 11 
ee eee er 5 5 
Bunstance cut ..........- 9 9 

Spike: 

RIN Soi a aetna mmamacs 3 4 

0 eee ere 5 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4 5 

ss wis open_. 4 5 

DE ons anccsss 5 5 

ee era 3 3 

Se ae eer ore 4 4 

Disease resistance --_--------- 5 5 

Peeeactiveness ............-.- 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

CE cnc cckn enemies 3 2.5 
ae 84 87.5 
Ratings ---84 88 
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Diener’s American Beauty (Diener). Ameri- 
can Beauty Rose color overlaid darker, blending 
lighter toward midribs and throat, bases of 
lower petals creamy yellow. Form—wide diamond. 
Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 
1. Days to blooming—100. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
TUNIS Sense Sick Ree 20 20 
aie cee ae ce 15 15 
er 4 5 
Substance cut -__--_-.____ 10 10 

Spike: 

2 eee a 5 5 
ee a ree 3 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ---_--- 4 4.5 
- ss open_-_ 5 5 
ee 5 5 

I rae 4 4 

0 See ara 5 5 

Disease resistance -_________- 5 5 

Proguctiveness ............... 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, and size -_----_ 5 4 
Totals ..... 94 95.5 
Ratings -___94 96 


Diener’s White (Diener). Color (Ridgeway). 
White, often tinted and blended with Rosolane 
Pink and Pale Rosolane Purple; medial lines of 
lower petals Cream White finely lined Magenta; 
pistil Pale Rosolane Purple; anthers Violet Blue. 


Form—wide Lily. Soil—sandy loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—93. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
MND caice sme c ed oe ee 18 20 
MU? Sakde ote ees ae 13.5 13.5 
ee ere 5 5 
Subetance cut ............ 10 10 
Spike: 
NS __ Oa EE ee 4 4 
See ene 4 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms --_---- 4 4 
a open__ 4 5 
Piseement ..........- 4 2 
ORE ern 5 5 
a ag has aa each Ce 5 5 
Disease resistance -._--_______ 4.5 4.5 
Preeeeeiwenens ..............- 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Substance ..........- 
Substance, and bloom 
from young corms - 4 
Tete .«... 86.0 89.0 
Ratings --__86 89 
Distinctive (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). 


Amaranth Purple shaded Pansy Purple; bases of 
lower petals Bordeaux with center lines of 
Picric Yellow. Pistil Rose Color; anthers Dahlia 
Purple. Form—wide triangular. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to 
blooming—77. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Ie 20 1 
ohn sd eck sami quate Seren 9 9 
NN nie ieee ccm nee 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 8 8 
Spike: 
Bene are es 5 5 
Se en 5 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
si - open__ 3 3 
PURE on ca ncecn 4 
LEE nO 5 5 
I tea fae can ercireina deecciataep ahciog 5 5 
Disease resistance _-..--_----- 5 5 
Preemeuvenenss .......<....... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, foliage and pro- 
ductiveness --_----- 
Number’ of _ spikes; 
bloom from young 
corms, foliage and 
productiveness ----- 5 
Tete ...-- 88.0 86.0 
Ratings ---88 86 
Dixie (Kunderd). Stock furnished by John 
Blick and Sons, North Attleborough, Mass. Color 
(Ridgeway). Deep in throat Scarlet shaded 


Garnet Brown, blending outward to Maroon 
tips; deeper outside; bases of lower petals al- 
most Black; pistil Rose Red; anthers Maroon. 
Form—wide spreading. Soil—gravelly loam. 





Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to bloom- 
ing—61. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BEE dittemacacmcinnn cae 20 20 — 
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I iach eS et 7 
eae: See 5 7 
Substance cut _--_--______ 6 6 
Spike s 
RNIN diets a 3 
ee ee een 5 2 
Florescence : 5 
Number blooms --____- 2 2 
“ “ee open_-_ 2 . 9 
rastment ........... 3 3 
EE SRE RE 3 3 
NN ta ag a 3 3 
Disease resistance __--_--______ 3 3 
PROGUGUUERORS ....<....:..... 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Color, increase by bulbs 2 
Color, increase by bulbs 
and earliness -_____ 5 
Totals _____ 67. 680 
Ratings --_67 
D. J. Whitney (Diener). Salmon flesh, two f 
lower inferior petals striped and spotted oda 
and red. Form—wide open, overlapping. Soil 


light loam. Season—very dry. 
Days to blooming—88. 


RATING 


Planted—May 99, 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: 
ae eeeencrare a nce ny eo 20 
ee ee ae 13 
an eee een 4 
Substance cut --------_--_ 10 
Spike 
ee nen 4 
NN ois cae etre ea 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
” open... 5 
i, eee 3 
RN a cc, ss adc tce ome 4 
0 ee a eee 4 
Disease resistance __-_--_----- 5 
Preductivenass ............... 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, number open --. 4 
Pe ee 
Tote ....2 88 
Ratings ---_88 


Dominion (Groff). 
tinct from Meteor 
named Red Emperor. 
Form—wide Amaryllis. 


Exhibition Commercial 
20 


13.5 
4 

10 
5 
4 


-_~c & & oo 
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Syn. Red Emperor. Dis 
(Vos) which was formerly 
Dark glowing scarlet. 
Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
Days to bloom- 


VALUES PER CENT 


son—wet. Planted—May 18. 
ing—71. 
RATING 
Flower : 
ee eee een 20 
Sears mennree 14 
ND ai css, cher dh akan 5 
Supetance cut ............ 10 
Spike: 
DOE sdiccinceiawannas 4.5 
DT iciisccachansanaumad 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
7, . open... 5 
TEE annsiucaaas 5 
EERE SSE eee renee 4 
eee 5 
Disease resistance --------.--- 5 
Productiveness -.............. 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance --_--- 4 
er 94.5 
Rating ----95 


Dora Krais (Pfitzer). 
flecked peach pink. 
clay loam. Season—wet. 
to blooming—90. 

RATING 


Form—wide open. 
Planted—May 3. Days 


Exhibition Commercial 


Rich buff yellow lightly 


Soil— 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: 
BNE tn acbicinaiinn ahceananergeaee 0 
BE — ccs persis saad 11 
DD ciate. oa chm ccs Gate 5 
Substance cut -......-.--. 7.5 
Spike 
nn 3 
SEE. tecsantonsaccnnsane 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 
“ “ open__ 3 
| 3 
a ie a ace 4 
I ii ata aka ca algae ua esiaigotnae int 4 
Disease resistance --.--------- 5 
Proguctasenees ..........<..-. 3 
Unusual quality: 
a 2 
Totals ..... 76.5 
Ratings --.77 


(Continued in April issue) 
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Origin and Evolution of — 
Summer Flowering Gladioli* 


e case of the greater number 
A ~ pel of plants which have 
been brought to a high degree of 
horticultural perfection, one finds at the 
origin, that is to say, at the point where 
the improvements begin one, or more 
often several species which, by means of 
crosses, have mingled their characteris- 
ties and combined them in intermediate 
forms or colours, thus producing a race 
of hybrids capable of progressive im- 
ent. 
Prem the case of Gladioli, the first hy- 
prids were the Gandavensis Gladioli, 
produced about the middle of the last 
century, which are still the most re- 
markable, and, horticulturally speaking, 
the most important, by reason of the 
high degree of perfection obtained in 
them by certain French specialists. 
Later, the introduction into cultivation 
of certain South African species, bring- 
ing new characteristics which were soon 
absorbed by hybridization, was the means 
of creating new races, now very popular, 
such as the large-blotched Gladioli, and 
the Nancy hybrids to which is attached 
the name of their creator, M. Lemoine. 
More recently there have appeared the 
hybrids of G. primulinus, resulting, like 
the preceding experiments, in a new race 
richly endowed with good points. 

Before studying these races in greater 
detail, it will perhaps be as well, the 
better to understand the extent and di- 
versity of the genus, to make here a few 
remarks on the specific representatives 
of the genus. Of the hundred or so 
species which exist, about fifteen only 
are European or Asiatic, and only four 
or five are indigenous in France, notably 
G. segetum—common in the cultivated 
districts in the south—and G. communis, 
found in the fields of Montpelier, Toulon, 
etc. All the rest are South African. It 
is a remarkable fact that the European 
species have not given rise to a single 
note-worthy race or variety, except that 
they have supplied some variations in 
colour, white among others. Our horti- 
cultural Gladioli are essentially of 
foreign origin. 

The first hybrids in point of date were 
the Gandavensis Gladioli, raised in Bel- 
gium in 1840 by M. Bedinghaus, gar- 
dener to the Duc d’Arenberg, by cross- 
ing G. psittacinus with G. cardinalis or 
G. oppositiflorus. Doubts have arisen 
as to the utilization of the first-named 
which have never been completely settled. 
The G. gandavensis type still exists in 
cultivation, and so does G. brenchleyensis, 
which was raised about 1680 by Mr. 
Hooker, who lived at the village of 
Brenchley, in Kent. This old variety, 
still frequently cultivated in gardens, 
and for cut blooms, on account of its 
bright red flowers and stems of a re- 
markable length for the period, is also 
valued for the regular shape of the flow- 
ers, and for their habit of coming out in 
large numbers all together. Gladiolus 
Surprise, for long cultivated and prized 
by florists, was a French variety, raised 
by M. Malet some time before 1863. 
Lastly, G. Couranti fulgens, which was 
also cultivated for Many years on ac- 


*A paper read by M. Mottet at the conference 
held by the Société Nationale d’Horticulture de 
France on August 10, 1922, on the occasion of 
the Gladiolus competition; translated from the 
Society’s Journal, 
English), 
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count of its merits, yielded in nothing to 
modern varieties until after the begin- 
ning of the present century. These old 
varieties can still be found in some col- 
lections, notably that of MM. Vilmorin, 
Andrieux et Cie, at Verrieres. 


Among the first of the raisers who 
took a considerable part in the im- 
provement of the Gandavensis Gladioli 
were M. Truffaut, of Versailles; M. 
Courant, of Poissy; MM. Verdier, father 
and son, of Ivry; and more particularly 
M. Souchet, then superintendent of the 
Park at Fontainebleau, who early dis- 
tinguished himself by the production of 
large-flowered varieties, which gained for 
him almost immediately a world-wide 
reputation. He began his experiments 
directly after the appearance of G. 
gandavensis, and at the same time made 
use of G. cardinalis and G. blandus. 

His contemporaries, MM. Souillard 
and Brunelot, who afterwards succeeded 
him, went so far in their improvement 
of the Gandavensis hybrids that their 
work has never been appreciably sur- 
passed. At the present time, M. Brunelot 
the younger still continues his work in 
the same direction, and the varieties 
shown by MM. Vilmorin, Andrieux et Cie 
(in which firm he is employed as propa- 
gator) demonstrate that he still man- 
ages to produce new qualities, in the size 
of the flowers, the length of the stems, 
and most of all in the colours—the 
blotched slates and ash-greys which are 
the chief charm of the Lemoinei hybrids. 


M. Brunelot deserves to be congratu- 
lated on the work which he and his pred- 
ecessors have accomplished, and which 
he still continues, in the improvement of 
the Gandavensis Gladioli, which it would 
be more logical to call Fontainebleau 
Gladioli. I should like also to associate, 
in this tribute of praise, the Lemoines, 
father and son, for the magnificent races 
of Gladiolus which they have produced, 
as well as the various growers and ama- 
teurs who have contributed at one time 
and another to the improvement of this 
beautiful genus. Permit me also to 
dwell upon the pride which must be felt 
by French horticulturists in general, and 
by the members of the Société National 
d’Horticulture de France in particular, 
to see in this case (as in the case of the 
Iris, and of many other groups of useful 
and ornamental plants) that their own 
countrymen are in the forefront of the 
work of development. 


Although in Germany, in England, and 
in Holland—where, during the past few 
years, especially fine, large-flowered va- 
rieties have been produced—and in 
America, where the Gladiolus has a 
vogue only equalled by that of the Iris, 
some remarkable varieties have emerged 
which may appear even superior to those 
of French origin, still, it is only just 
to recall that the very improvements ob- 
tained in these countries are due to the 
work of the early French raisers. 

When seed is sown of plants which have 
arrived at the degree of perfection now 
presented, which are hybrids of hybrids, 
very highly multiplied, and therefore 
particularly liable to variation, it is 
easy, for anyone at all familiar with the 
workings of heredity in plants, to un- 
derstand that it is hardly possible to 
avoid producing at least some plants 
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equally remarkable for the size of the 
flowers or the length of the stems, and 
variously coloured. 

For a long while the Gandavensis 
Gladioli were the only race to be culti- 
vated, but in 1870-1871 Gladiolus pur- 
pureo-auratus and G. Saundersii were 
introduced from South Africa, and these 
species gave rise to the two races of 
which I am about to speak. In expert 
hands such as those of M. Lemoine, who 
fully comprehended the great part which 
these two Gladioli could be made to play, 
they soon yielded the G. Lemoine type 
which resulted from a cross between G. 
gandavensis and G. purpureo-auratus. 
From this first cross there soon arose, 
by means of sowings of seed and new 
crosses, the race of large-blotched Gladi- 
oli which is known by the name of their 
raiser, and which soon gained recognition 
and appreciation for the distinctive, 
curved flowers, and for the large blotches 
of deep colour with which the petals are 
ornamented. 


The bluish-violet colour in G. Lemoinei 
was a surprise, resulting from a genetic 
combination difficult to explain which 
was, however, rapidly transmitted to a 
number of very fine varieties, and is still 
particularly popular. I should like to 
add that the hardiness which is a char- 
acteristic of G. purpureo-auratus, and 
which enables it to pass mild Winters 
in the open, encouraged the hope that the 
race which is derived from this species 
would be equally hardy, or nearly so. 
Unluckily, this hope has not been re- 
alized. 

It was a little later, about 1890, that 
M. Lemoine placed in commerce his first 
Nanceianus hybrids. They were the re- 
sults of crosses between blotched Gladioli 
and G. Saundersii. This new race at 
once attracted attention by the very 
large size of the flowers, no longer round 
and curved like those of the blotched 
hybrids, but large and wide open, with 
the lateral divisions extended in the form 
of wings, with dainty blotches of a clear 
ground colour, finely spotted with red 
or purplish-brown. Large numbers of 
the remarkable varieties which he orig- 
inated are still in cultivation, and take 
rank with the best in size and in richness 
of colour. 

Here, then, we have three races of 
Gladioli, perfectly distinct from the. 
primitive types, as well in their origin 
as in their characteristics. On account 
of their frequent crossing and of their 
tendency to hybridize spontaneously, 
seedlings show a great diversity of form 
and colour. It would seem that raisers 
have attached less importance to the 
fixing of racial characteristics than to 
the size of the flowers, the richness or 
novelty of the colouring, hardiness, or 
easy propagation. It is for this reason 
that so many varieties appear, beautiful 
indeed, but intermediate in character, 
and tending to combine all the precedent 
races, though these were originally quite 
distinct. This fault is found in many 
foreign varieties. 

I admit that it is difficult to resist the 
desire to choose from among seedlings 
the plants whose only fault is that of 
mixed breed, that is to say, an impure 
gandavensis, Lemoinei or Nanceianus, 
impossible properly to class. But it does 
seem to me that the horticultural trade 
will loose more than it will gain if these 
distinct races are allowed te merge into 
one. For my own part, I have always 
steadfastly set my face against it, and 
have frequently pointed out the danger. 
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I now come to the most recent race in 
point of date, and perhaps the most dis- 
tinct, with its slender stems, and flowers 
of warm, pale colours. I allude to the 
Gladiolus primulinus hybrids which have 
become familiar to us in the last decade 
or so. I cannot very well praise these 
Gladioli too fulsomely on account of the 
part I have myself taken in thei: raising. 

Gladiolus primulinus (type) has been 
known since 1890, and was reintroduced 
in 1904. The slenderness of the stems, 
the crested form of the small flowers, 
and their pure Primrose-yellow colour 
are the chief characteristics of this 
species, which was immediately used for 
hybridization in the hope of obtaining 
Gladioli with pure yellow flowers. 


Results were not long in coming. In 
1908, M. Lemoine placed in commerce G. 
primulinus major, and MM. Cayeux and 
Le Clere showed in the same year, in this 
very place, their first hybrids, of a yel- 
low colour, very remarkable for the time. 
In this connection, I should like to ex- 
press my thanks to M. Cayeux for the 
generosity with which he sent me some 
stamens of the G. primulinus type, which 
he was showing at the same time as his 
first hybrids. The pollen was sufficient 
to make several crosses, and thus orig- 
inated the primulinus hybrids raised by 
MM. Vilmorin at Verriéres. Worked 
with the various cultivated races—Gan- 
davensis, Lemoinei, and Nanceianus— 
tried with Colvilei, and used by all the 
various specialists, both French and 
foreign, G. primulinus has very rapidly 
given rise to a race of Gladioli remark- 
able for warm, brilliant colours, in which 
orange or apricot tones—produced by 
the mingling of yellow and red—are pre- 
dominant, and make these flowers in- 
valuable fo~ decorative purposes. 


This is not all; for these Gladioli, 
which might possibly be thought inferior 
to the previous varieties if attention were 
paid only to their spikes and the number 
of flowers open at the same time, have 
preserved—or at any rate their raisers 
have made it their object to preserve— 
the special form of the type in which the 
upper division is strongly developed and 
arched in front, while the lower ones are 
very short and recurved. In the hybrids, 
however, this form is modified; the upper 
division, always the larger, becomes 
horizontal, the laterals spread out like 
wings as ‘in the Nanceianus hybrids, and 
the lower petals increase in size, being 
also adorned with blotches, some of 
which are quite large, of a colour in 
which yellow predominates. It is to 
these characteristics, and also to the 
slenderness of the stems, that these hy- 
brids owe their great value as cut flow- 
ers. This decorative value becomes ever 
greater as larger and larger flowers are 
produced with firm stems, no better 
demonstration of this progressive im- 
provement could be found than the series 
of the most recent seedlings, still un- 
named, shown by MM. Vilmori., when 
compared with the varieties raised be- 
fore, or at the beginning of, the war. 
These new French varieties yield in 
nothing to those raised abroad. It was 
thought, in the early days of Gladiolus 
raising, that the hooded form was a 
fault, which would be cured by further 
hybridization; I have always opposed 
this opinion, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have always tried to preserve 
it, at the same time endeavouring to eli- 
minate the deep colours, which have a 
tendency to reddish-brown, dark lilac, 
and violet, and I believe that this view 
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on the subject of G. primulinus hybrids 
generally prevails among raisers. 

These Gladioli are chiefly useful, not 
so much for the ornamentation of large 
gardens, as for planting in small beds 
and borders near the house, and, above 
all, for use as cut flowers in small vases 
and jardiniéres. Arranged with a little 
light foliage, they produce a most charm- 
ing effect. Particularly in artificial 
light, their clear yellowish or orange 
tones are seen at their best; while the 
red, lilac, and violet tints of their con- 
geners are more or less extinguished. 

It may be added that the G. primulinus 
hybrids are very easily propagated— 
nearly all the corms flower in their sec- 
ond year; they are cheap to buy; and 
by arranging the corms in different ages 
and sizes, it is easy to get a succession 
of flowers from the end of July until 
the first frost. As in the case of the 
other races, the corms flower early in 
proportion to their size, and the larger 
ones of the previous year will flower, at 
least some of them, in the Autumn. 
Sometimes a few flowers remain right 
up to All Saints’ Day. 

Many other races have been produced 
in the course of the evolution oz tne 
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garden Gladioli, which, after exic: 
certain time, have disappeared for wt : 
of any outstanding merits, - 
others may be mentioned the me 
hybrids (G. turicensis, raised by M 
Leichtlin about 1860, ‘and renamed = 
America), which were not able to un 
their own against G. Nanceianys; th 
dracocephalus hybrids of M. cite: 
the round-spiked Gladiolus which 4, 
several times been upheld as usefy] for 
the centres of bouquets; the massiliens;, 
Gladioli of M. Deleuil; the vitriacens;, 
hybrids of M. Cayeux, etc. To cone! ade 
I will mention G. princeps, which Was 
thought to be destined to give rise es 
brilliant progeny. Not only were its de. 
scendants completely uninteresting but 
it rapidly lost its power of propagation 
and became so difficult to obtain that 
nurserymen sometimes substituted for jt 
a Gandavensis hybrid of the same red, 

To make the list complete, I would re. 
mind you of the Gladioli which develop 
in the Winter and flower in the Spring 
of which there are several species; no. 
tably G. Colvilei, or dwarf Gladiol 
These Gladioli are not hardy in oy 
climate, and are therefore but little ey. 
tivated here. 





The Gladiolus in Western Canada 


BY H. SCHMIDT, (Sask.) 


ESTERN Canada has won a 
W reputation for the wheat it pro- 

duces. There is no better wheat 
anywhere in the world. The world’s 
wheat championship for best wheat 
has been won at Chicago thirteen 
times by Western Canada; eleven of 
these trophies have gone to Saskatch- 
ewan. 

But we can produce other things. 
This young country has begun to look 
for the finer things in life. The many 
horticultural societies bear ample wit- 
ness to this. Winnipeg, with its 
suburbs, alone boasts of ten. After 
their own shows, these societies in 
friendly rivalry unite for the famous 
Winnipeg Garden Show, where in 
1923 one hundred and thirteen vari- 
eties of Manitoba grown Apples were 
exhibited. We find horticultural so- 
cieties in all the four Western prov- 
inces, and to judge by their reports, 
they are very much alive. 

Most of the country is open prairie 
where there are no trees in sight, and 
in beautifying our towns and cities, 
we have to begin by planting trees 
and shrubs. In some respects, how- 
ever, we are ahead of some of the 
older parts of the country, Sas- 
katchewan has a Town-planning Com- 
mission that sees to it that all new 
towns laid out, have wide streets, good 
sized lots, and reservations for parks. 
We are building for the future. All 
trees and shrubs must be very hardy 
because of the rigors of our Winters. 
But we grow Roses and winter them 
successfully. 


The Gladiolus has become one of the 
favorites among gardeners. Who 
would want to deny that it deserves 


this preference? Our Summers are 
short, but the long days in June and 
July largely make up for that. Things 
grow very fast during the long sun- 
mer days when there are really only 
seven hours of darkness. Gladioli de 
velop very fast at that time. We raise 
all varieties -of the “Glads,” thougt 
real late ones are often problematical 
because killing frosts may come at 
the end of August, and we cannot 
plant till some time in May. The pop 
ularity of the Gladiolus is - amply 
evinced by the special Gladiolus shows 
in Winnipeg and other places. 

The best planting time is during the 
first three weeks in May. April plant- 
ing is rather risky, as it is too cool, 
with severe frosts at night, and the 
ground is still cold. Last year even 
May and June were cold and dry. It 
took Prince of Wales 28 days to show 
above ground, and from May Ist till 
August 22nd to bloom. Ordinarily, 
it would have bloomed about July 
10th or 15th. In 1923 Henry Kan- 
leiter bloomed July 21, (67 days); 
last year September 6th (109 days). 
But 1924 was an exceptional year; 
everything was very late,—Gladioli 
from four to six weeks. As a result 
many did not bloom at all. Still, bulb 
development on the whole was good, 
with some varieties excellent. 


Perhaps we grow comparatively 
more European varieties here than 38 
done in the United States. This may 
be due to the fact that importation 1s 
easier here than across the line. How 
ever, last year for the first time, per 
mits were necessary for importation. 
As a rule they are called Holland vw 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Editorial Notes 


WE HAVE received a number of 
letters, several in regard to Sweet 
Peas and Dahlias. One from Toronto, 
giving an account of four years of 
experimenting with Sweet Peas, we 
are including in this Department. The 
Sweet Pea has always been a prime 
favorite and in recent years a source 
of great disappointment. Except as 
a hot house plant it is seldom raised 
now. We shall hope for a report of 
the results of Mr. Hall’s 1925 experi- 
ment. If forthcoming we will give it 
in the Fall. 


We are also giving a letter from 
C. R. Hardy of Georgia, who asks 
for help in identifying a plant which 
he has. Among all of the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, some will prob- 
ably recognize the plant. It is more 
than likely it belongs to a warmer 
clime than Central New York. 


So many letters have been received 
since January 1st, asking for such a 
variety of information, that we feel 
in duty bound to explain that we are 
only a club of amateurs and what we 
do not know would fill the prover- 
bial (?) number of books. But we 
are glad to do all we can to help others 
to learn, too. What we do not know 
can be referred to the thousands of 
readers of this magazine, many of 
whom must be professionals. We will 
at least make an effort to find an 


answer to all questions beyond us. to 
answer. 


Some years ago there was a Farm- 
ers’ Club in this county. (It may 
still be in existence.) At any rate the 
story goes that a certain farmer read 
a wonderfully fine paper on farm 
buildings, telling just how model 


barns should be constructed, etc. 


Some of those who heard the paper 
were so impressed that they decided 
to make a trip to the reader’s farm 
to gain still further ideas to work out 
in improving their own buildings. 
Imagine their dismay when they saw 
his buildings in the most dilapidated 
condition. In fact he was noted in 
his own neighborhood for having 
miserable buildings. 

It is easy to study up and form 
theories but quite another matter to 
put them into effect. The latter re- 
quires money, time, will power and 
strength. 

We often feei like thinking very 
humbly of that farmer’s plight as we 
find it so easy to insert in these col- 
umns;—‘“keep the garden free of 
weeds ;” but cannot keep our own free. 
However, theories are akin to ideals 
and must always be kept in advance 
of actual accomplishment. 


Again; we are glad to help fellow 
amateurs all we possibly can provided 
they accept our countless imperfec- 
tions. And it is not always possible 
to answer a letter within a day or two. 
We will do our best, however. 

Epitor’s Note: 
Please note what is said on this general sub- 


ject in the Editorial department this month under 
heading of “Your Questions Answered.” 





Useful Hints for March 


HIS, the month of “March winds” 

and blizzards, is the principal time 
for starting the garden in the house. 
Some do well at it while others start 
lots of seeds only to fail when the 
little plants need a great deal of care. 
It is a difficult undertaking in the 
average house. 


What new flower are you going to 
try this year? The only way to in- 
crease one’s practical knowledge is to 
try at least one new thing each year. 
Of course at that rate several life- 
times would be required to complete 
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the list, but no one can expect to know 
it all. Decide now what you will try, 
and do not let March go by without 
sending your order for seeds and 
plants; seeds especially, as late or- 
ders usually find some things sold out. 


If the present weather keeps up, 
March will certainly not come in very 
lamblike and so according to the an- 
cient proverb, nice spring days should 
be forthcoming the latter part of the 
month. Robins are nearly always here 
by the 15th and sometimes arrive the 
first week. Crocuses and Snowdrops 
will quickly wake up when “Old Sol” 
casts his bright rays on them. 

The ground is usually so soaked 
during the latter part of March that 
little toward cleaning up can be done. 
Then, as the “first Robin does not 
make Spring,” it is not safe to get 
too far ahead on spring work. It may 
do in many sections to speed up, but 
not in Central New York. 


The bulbs that have bloomed in the 
house during the Winter should not 
be thrown away. Shake them free 
of dirt, spread out to be sure they 
are dry, and put them away in paper 
bags to be set out in the Fall. Of 
course cut off the old stalks. If a 
place in the garden is ready for them 
there is no reason that we know of 
why they could not be set out this 
Spring. They will rest during the 
Summer and start growth in the Fall. 
Having been forced for winter bloom- 
ing it will take a year or two for them 
to regain their strength. These make 
good bulbs to put in an out of the way. 
spot, if there is one, to come on with 
other odds and ends for a kind of 
surprise garden. 

One member of the Utica Garden 
Club, who lives in the country, has 
such a plot where every thing that is 
not wanted elsewhere is placed. All 
kinds of things are growing there, 
pretty much as they please. It is 
a good place to pick bouquets from 
without spoiling the general appear- 
ance of the garden. 


Do not cut any live wood from the 
Rambler Roses. They blossom only 
on last year’s new growth so guard 
it well. Teas and Hybrid Teas bloom 
on this year’s growth so that a thor- 
ough pruning is necessary for a suc- 
cessful flowering season. 


March is too early for uncovering, 
April will be time enough for that. 
Early warm days followed by cold 
spells are responsible for most of the 
“winter-killing.” 

If you must do something in the 
garden while waiting for safe 
weather to come, look over the bird 
houses. They must be cleaned out. 
Then there may be room for new ones. 
If so, get them up soon. Birds be- 
gin looking for desirable nesting 
places early in April. Robins often 
rear their first brood by the middle 
of April. Wrens nest in May. Have 
good homes ready for any and all va- 
rieties that will come to you. They 
pay good rent. 
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Before ordering new seeds look over 
your stock and test the kinds you wish 
to plant. If they are still good there 
is ‘no need wasting money on new. 
On the other hand do not waste time 
on old seeds unless you are sure they 
will germinate. It is very easy to 
try seeds by placing a few on a wet 
blotter and covering with another 
blotter and an inverted plate. If they 
are worth saving a goodly percentage 
will sprout. The time will naturally 
depend on the kind of seeds. Some 
varieties germinate in a very few 
days while others take a long time. 
Those with a hard coating ought to 
be soaked in lukewarm water a few 
hours before testing. 





Sweet Peas 


VERY month I read with interest 

your Club news and greatly ap- 
preciate the many useful hints handed 
out. This month (January) I notice 
the remarks about the Sweet Peas, 
which is one of my favorites, so I 
would like to give you my experience 
with this lovely flower. 

After I returned from over-seas, I 
purchased a piece of ground in East 
Toronto which was on a sandy belt. 
I planted Sweet Peas. The results 
were so wonderful that people came 
from far and near to see this great 
row of wonderful color. I had no 
water to give them, just cow manure 
and the rain. The row was along 
the open fence, east and west. The 
plants were from four to four and a 
half feet high. 

The following year I imported the 
best seeds from Scotland, and planted 
them in a black loam in North Tor- 
onto, but they were a failure. Next 
Spring I planted one long row run- 
ning north and south. The row was 
about 100 feet long, the northern half 
of which was sandy loam and the 
southern half black loam. The results 
were: The northern plants on the 
sandy loam grew and gave a great 
display; from those on the south, 
growing in black loam, I hardly cut 
a good blossom. The row at the north 
gave me a height of five feet. Going 
toward the south, the vines gradually 
grew smaller and smaller until there 
was nothing left to bother with. 

The next year, 1924, I grew my 
Sweet Peas in two separately pre- 
pared trenches, both running east and 
west. Those in the east trench were 
in a mixture of sandy loam and 
chicken manure, dug two feet deep. 
Results were very good. In the west 
trench were black loam, chicken ma- 
nure and fine ashes thoroughly mixed, 
but the plants were not worth bother- 
ing with; while those in the east 
trench grew six feet tall and gave lots 
of bloom. So you see they seern to do 
best in a sandy loam. 


I also got some of the very best 
seed from California and tried them 
separately, but they were a failure. 





































This year I am going to try an- 


other way. That is plant the seed in 
4% inch pots about six to a pot and 
grow them “cold” to about eighteen 
inches tall; then take three or _our 
pots and plunge pot and all in the 
ground, with the top of the pots six 
or eight inches down and covered in 
carefully. Will give lots of water and 
watch the results. 
ing this experiment is because a pot- 
bound plant blooms well. 
have another failure, we shall see. 


My reason for try- 
But I may 


J. S. HALL, (Toronto) 





The Little Busy Bee 


“How doth the little busy bee 


Improve each shining hour 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower?” 


Well, one of the ways she does it 

Is by toiling early and late, 

She rises by five in the morning, 

And works on the clover till eight. (P.M.) 
She does not belong to a union 

Her hours are not governed by law; 
And she’s one of the busiest creatures 
This busy old world ever saw. 


No flower is passed by or neglected 
From dawn till the setting of sun. 
She rifles the plebian buckwheat 
When clover and linden are gone. 
The workers have plainest of living, 
Rich food is reserved for the Queen, 
And all are the busiest creatures 
This busy world ever has seen. 


And she doesn’t encourage callers 

Who chatter of trivial things. 

She warns them away from her door- 
way 

With just a suggestion of stings. 

She stores up sweet bee bread and 
honey, 

To feed Drone and Worker and Queen, 

And she is the busiest creature 

This busy world ever has seen. 


She looks well to the ways of her house- 
hold 

The Workers and Queens are well fed, 

But the Drones are thrust out of the 
doorway 

When the warmth of the Summer has 
fled. 

No room has the hive for an idler— 

Unbending and stern is the law, 

For bees are the busiest creatures 

This busy old world ever saw. 


Thus doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 





Who Knows This Plant? 


“This plant is a tender evergreen, 
and appears to be a species of Iris 
or related genus. Leaves, long, slen- 
der, pointed, sword-like, about one 
inch wide, eighteen to twenty-four 
(18-24) inches long, drooping, bright 
green in color. 

“The roots are fibrous; there ap- 
pears to be no bulb or rhizome; roots 
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springing from base of the plant 
Leaves clasping at base like Iris, ni 

“Flower stalk is leaf-like, wing 
pointed, not stiff. Flowers apnea; 
about three or four inches below the 
tip of the stalk, from a slit in 
side. With the flowers, appears « 
small cluster of leaves, which, after 
flowering, develops into a plant that 
will take root if brought into Contact 
with the earth. It is easily prop- 
agated by cutting off these immature 
plants and rooting them in soil, 9). 
though the plant makes divisions at 
the roots by offsets. 

“The flowers have six petals; three 
white, spreading, about one inch Wide, 
rounded; three intervening petals 
narrow, slender, violet blue in color 
and recurved somewhat like the 
letter S. Base of petals yellow with 
chocolate dots. Begins blooming jp 
Spring, April, and continues till mid. 
summer when the plant appears ty 
take a rest, although the foliage Stays 
green. Begins growing again in Fal] 
and keeps up all Winter. It makes 
a handsome pot plant for stand or 
hanging basket as the long blades 
droop over and completely hide the 
receptacle. It makes an admirable 
house plant, thriving beautifully jp 
my house all Winter, in hot-air heated 
rooms. It sits in a north window and 
rarely gets a gleam of sunshine, yet 
it hasn’t a yellow leaf on it. 

“It seems to be free from insect 
pests, as I have never found any on 
st. 

“I failed to state that the flowers 
are ephemeral, lasting but a day; but 
on a well grown plant there are m- 
merous ones appearing every morn- 
ing. They have a striking resen- 
blance to the Mariposa Lily or Tulip, 
of California, and are very dainty and 
refined. If you can help me obtain the 
name and history of this plant I shall 
thank you very much.” 





Galvanized Fence Posts 
for Rose Supports 


I use hollow fence posts, such as 
are used for woven wire fencing. | 
purchase mine at a local hardware 
store at 60c per post. 

I drive these supports down near 
the Roses, being careful not to hurt 
the roots, until I can reach the tops 
easily without climbing to tie up the 
Roses. I then tie all shoots to it and 
twine them around as they grow 
longer. I use a rather course twine. 

Sometimes I cut off some of the long 
shoots and then they branch out, mak- 
ing the Rose pillar thicker. 

In an issue of “The American Rost 
Annual” a man said he had tried every 
kind of a Rose support and at last was 
well satisfied with a large wooden 
stake, driven by the Roses whet 
planted, and when the stake rotted 
off the Roses supported themselves. 

For me the galvanized fence post 
is what I want. They look very nice 
when painted dark green. 

Mrs. H. J. Mason, (Ohio) 
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Information About Roses Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

Since subscribing to THE FLoweR Grower I 
have been very interested in the Rose articles 
which are printed therein, and like many others 
I am searching for a dependable yellow Rose, 
one of good growth and blooming qualities, and 
especially one that will retain its color and be 
double and attractive in the full blown flower. 
If such a Rose exists, what is it? If not, which 


t to it? 
“i + sen Comte G. De Rochemur and Robert 
Huey, both red H. Ts., obtainable at the present 
time? If so, where? 

Where could I get books or other literature 
giying description, as recorded after extensive 
tests, of all the best Roses, as to growth, hardi- 
ness, foliage, blooming and shape, size, color 
and lasting qualities of flower? 

Is it possible to purchase back numbers of the 
American Rose Society’s Annual if one is not a 
member of that organization? 


LINWooD GOODWIN 


Answer:—“A dependable yellow Rose.” 
A great many people are hunting for 
that thing, and the writer of these words 
has just purchased all the yellow Roses 
in the United States and abroad that 
look promising so that he may be able 
a year later to mention which of these 
is the most dependable. Right now I 
would answer the inquiry by mentioning 
first, Duchess of Wellington, which is not 
always clear yellow; second, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, which is yellow all the 
time but does not always bloom; and 
third, Eldorado, which is always yellow 
and blooms considerably, though the 
flowers are not always large. 

Captain Thomas’ “Roses for All 
American Climates” comes the nearest 
to meeting Mr. Goodwin’s request for 
information as to tests of Roses. It is 
published by The Macmillan Company 
at three dollars and is worth more than 
that. The American Rose Society is hop- 
ing soon to publish a catalogue of Roses, 
but it will not give all the information 
Mr. Goodwin wants. 

Only members of the American Rose 
Society are entitled to receive the An- 
nuals of the American Rose Society, past 
and present. Membership implies no 
duties save to love the Rose, and there 
are those who insist that the Annual 
alone is worth more than the member- 
ship per year. 

The red Hybrid Tea Roses, Comte G. 
De Rochemur and Robert Huey, are both 
available from Bobbink and Atkins, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


J. Horace McFArRLAND 





Tulips Change Color 
To THE Epitor:— 


I wonder if you can tell me why it is that 
a Tulip changes color about every year? Is it 
because they are mixed in planting? I bought 
some Darwins two years ago and was very care- 
ful when I dug them, yet some of the solid 
colored ones came striped and blotched this year. 

I have even had some double Tulips that have 
a small leaf about one inch below the blossom 
that has the color of the blossom, which used 
to be a bright red, but this year it has only a 
little red at the base of the petal, and is shaded 
a bright pink; while the rest is almost a pure 
white. I hope you can give me an explanation 
of this change of color in Tulips. 


E. J. R., (Ind.) 
Answer :—A writer once, in Garden 
Magazine, made the statement that a 
striped coloring was the ultimate fate 
of every plain-colored Tulip. This I 








do not believe, but it certainly is liable to 
be the fate of a great many. What the 
reason may be has been a matter of con- 
jecture ever since Tulip-growing began 
in Holland. Possibly there are several 
causes. Dr. Griffiths, the government 
bulb expert, says it is the result of a 
contagious disease, and will spread in a 
planting unless every striped Tulip is 
uprooted and destroyed. While I have 
my doubts as to that being the only 
cause, his evidence, if still holding, is 
all but absolute. At any rate, if I were 
to start a new planting of Tulips, I 
should do my best to eliminate every 
stripe as soon as it showed. 

As to the small leaf below the flower 
showing the color of the flower, that 
is nothing unusual in Tulips of any type, 
and occurs frequently elsewhere in the 
flower world. Sometimes also the reverse 
occurs, the green of a leaf extending up 
into a petal. 

As I am unfamiliar with double Tulip 
varieties, and with the ways of double 
Tulips, I cannot venture an opinion re- 
garding the change of color. Sometimes 
a stray bulb gets among those of a given 
variety. If it fails to bloom the first 
year, and does bloom the second, it is 
easy for the grower to believe there has 
been a color change when there has not. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





Bulblets from Old and 
Young Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EpITor :— 

Will you please inform me if Gladiolus bulblets 
from bulbs five years have as much vitality as 
bulblets from bulbs two years old? a Be 

Answer:—This question has probably 
never been answered authoritatively and 
positively, but it is my opinion that it 
makes no difference whether bulblets are 
from old bulbs or new bulbs, providing 
they are of the same size and equally 
well grown, so far as their vitality and 
germinating qualities are concerned. 
It has been suggested that bulblets from 
young bulbs have greater vitality for 
growth, but this has not, so far as 
known, been proven. 


If any reader has experience or even~ 


an opinion on this subject will be glad 
to hear from him. 
MADISON COOPER 





Propagating Rhododendrons 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Would you tell me how to propagate Rhodo- 
dendrons? Since the quarantine on these plants 
from Holland has been in effect the price has 
risen out of reason. I have a number of fine 
varieties bought some years ago and would like 
to increase my stock somewhat. W. C. D., (Pa.) 

Answer:—Rhododendrons’ are _in- 
creased by seeds, layers, grafts and cut- 
tings. Layers often appear to make the 
best plants, and this is the simplest 
method of propagation for the amateur 
gardener. It is rather a slow process, 
and usually the rooted layer is not ready 
to separate from the parent plant until 
the second Spring following. Layering 
is done in the Spring in our climate; 
in both Spring and Fall abroad. Roots 
form quite easily on wood of any age; 
when removed the layers should be 
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treated as rooted cuttings and carefully 
grown in well-prepared soil, and given 
water and shade as needed. To layer, 
bend down a convenient branch, and 
after cutting a small heel in the under- 
side of the bark, peg to the ground at 
this point, putting a little soil over the 
place, and leaving the tip of the branch, 
about six inches, free. When the roots 
are formed this tip is cut off, with the 
roots, and planted as a rooted cutting. 
Rhododendrons are also easily raised 
from seeds which are sown in Spring, in 
well-drained pans or boxes filled with 
sandy peat. The soil should be well 
watered before sowing. The seeds should 
have very little covering or merely be 
pressed into the soil without further cov- 
ering. Glass may be placed over the 
boxes to prevent drying out until the 
seed has germinated. If not too thick, 
the seedlings may be left in the boxes 
until the following Spring, being carried 
over Winter in a cold frame. (Rural 
New Yorker) 





Heating Small Greenhouse 


To THE EpITor:— 


Can someone give me information on a good 
method of heating a small greenhouse that meas- 
ures fifteen by twenty feet other than the hot 
water system used by florists? The temperature 
here, (Central Iowa,) sometimes goes to twenty 
below zero. 

F. F. FICKEs 


Answer:—While the Editor disclaims 
any direct practical knowledge of green- 
house heating he has had long experi- 
ence in the handling of heatiug and cool- 
ing problems, and for this reason ven- 
tures to offer some suggestions. 

A greenhouse as small as fifteen by 
twenty feet can surely be heated in a 
satisfactory way by means of a stove 
properly placed. It must, of course, be 
understood that. this will not give what 
the florists call “bottom heat;” but a 
stove properly arranged will give a fairly 
uniform temperature in the house, and 
good results should, therefore, follow. 

To secure uniform temperature with 
the stove, the best method is to arrange 
the stove as near the center of the build- 
ing as may be, or it may be at one end. 
In either case a galvanized sheet iron 
jacket should be arranged around the 
stove, coming down within about a foot 
of the floor, and extending up to five or 
six feet above the floor. This prevents 
plants near the stove from becoming 
overheated and results in a rapid circula- 
tion of air in the house which gives a 
good distribution and comparatively uni- 
form temperature. The arrangement is 
quite simple to carry out and effective 
if properly handled. This arrangement 
is very similar to the so-called pipeless 
furnace which has become so popular of 
recent years. : 

Can any reader give further informa- 
tion along this line, based on practical 
experience? ; 
MADISON COOPER 





Planting Pine and Spruce Trees 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can you tell me how to plant Pine and Spruce 
trees? I am on the park board and we are 
thinking of making a planting of some Spruce 
and Pine. J. P. M., (Minn.) 


Answer :—Judging from your location, 
you perhaps propose to take them up 
right near you and simply transplant. 
Take up all the root system, or as near 
to it as possible, and transplant at once 
without exposure to sun or wind. This 
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work should preferably be done during 
the month of May or late April, before 
growth starts. I have transplanted 
White Pine here on my own place with 
an almost perfect stand. Spruce may 
be handled in the same way. In trans- 
planting it is absolutely necessary to 
keep Pine or Spruce trees from drying 
out, as if the sap once hardens, it cannot 
again be started. This is true of all 
evergreens or coniferous trees. 


MADISON COOPER 


ec 





Potash in Wood Ashes 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Early in the Spring I burned brush piles along 
the fences of a sod field. This field I plowed and 
planted with a hard variety of husking corn. 
Now the corn is coming out in top; where the 
brush piles were burned the corn is about 2 
ft. higher than the rest of the field, and a little 
darker green. Was it the potash or the action 
of the heat on the soil that made the improvement 
in this corn where the brush piles were burned, 
or something else? 

O. C. B., Orange Co., N.Y. 


Answer :—It was the ash. It contained 
lime, potash and phosphoric acid—the 
most useful being potash. That is evi- 
dently what deepened the color and in- 
creased the size of the corn. It is an 
indication that your soil needs potash. 
A mixture of acid phosphate and muriate 
of potash would pay. The action of fire 
has a good effect upon some soils. Cab- 
bage or tobacco growers sometime burn 
a pile of brush on the spot where they 
grow seedling plants. The fire sterilizes 
the soil and on a heavy clay will break 
up and crumble it. That may have 
helped, but the chief reason for the 
growth of corh is the potash in the ashes. 


(Rural New-Yorker) 





Removing Shade Trees 


To THE EDITOR :— 

My home is on a corner and surrounded by 
large Maple trees which are too thick. Would 
you take out every other one? They will then 
be plenty close enough. D. H. C. 

Answer:—While all nature lovers re- 
bel against felling trees, with due re- 
gard for local conditions it would be 
right to take out every second tree from 
rows of Maples which are too thick, 
but it is possible that some of these trees 
may be weak in growth, or diseased, and 
it would be well to consider this and re- 
move the weak ones where practicable. 

If the trees are now quite close, and 
every other one is removed, new branches 
will be put out to fill the gaps and the 
row will, in a few years, look better 
than before. 





Trimming Iris Foliage 
When Planting 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Have been told that when resetting Irises in 
the Summer after blooming, it is best to cut 
the leaves off down fairly well. I have noticed 
that if Irises are reset in a new place with the 
foliage left on, that after a bit this dies down any- 
way, but was wondering if it should be left on, 
then the juice and nourishment in the green stalk 
could go down and aid the roots, something 
like we do when digging Gladioli. 

This Fall I did cut the Irises down materially 
and since have been wondering if it was quite 
right or not. m2. mM. 


Answer:—Think your friend told you 
right that the greater part of the leaves 
should be cut off at planting time, but 
still a fair amount of foliage may be 
left as it gives the plant a chance to 
breathe and although the foliage does die 
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down for the most part, it has its use- 
fulness. 

I do not agree with the suggestion that 
the tops should be left on Gladiolus bulbs 
when dug. I have always advocated cut- 
ting off promptly at digging time, but 
Irises ought to be cut down pretty well. 
My way is to trim them to a point, fan 
shaped, cutting off fully half, possibly 
two-thirds, of the foliage. 


MADISON COOPER 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 





TO GROW LARGE PANSIES 


I would like if some of your readers 
would tell me how to grow large Pansies. 
Every year we buy a package or two 
of some “bragged” collection, as giving 
flowers three inches across; and the best 
results we have been able to secure is 
about one and one-half inches and many 
are much smaller. 


We give the soil an application of bone 


meal, keep it well cultivated and apply 
manure water and nitrate of soda in 
solution of tablespoonful to one gallon 
of water, occasionally. 

Part of the bed is in full sun and a 
part in partial shade. We keep the 
bloom well picked and pinch off some of 
the runners. The bed is a mass of bloom 
but the size is what we object to. 


R. L. H., (IIl.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT CANNAS WANTED 


I want to plant some Canna roots next 
year and would like to know how to start 
the dry roots into action. Last year I 
bought six dry roots which were sup- 
posed to be planted with the eyes up- 
ward. They were smooth as a piece of 
willow and I planted them any way, and 
only one of them grew. 

Please let me know through your valu- 
able paper how to start Canna roots so 
they will open their eyes early. 


Witt MarRsHALL, (Alberta) 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT CRINUMS 


Have two large stumps of Crinums 
that have foliage two or three feet long 
and roots which must go to China. I 
grew them in the house until June and 
then set them right out in the ground, as 
I can’t find pots in town large enough. 
Last Fall when I dug them up I placed 
them in peanut butter cans, about 
twenty pound size. It took about a 
month for them to start growing again, 
as some of the roots must have been 
broken. They are in sandy loam to 
which I added some sheep fertilizer in 
the bottom, but not touching the roots, 
and also a generous helping of bone 
meal. 

I have not kept them wet, just ordi- 
narily moist. Is there anything else I 
can do, and when should they normally 
bloom? Mrs. E. S., ( Wis.) 


VALUE OF SOFT COAL SOOT 
I have read in our FLOWER GROWER 
that soot is a fine fertilizer. I have had 
put up in sacks quite a lot of this from 
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our chimney. I will appreciat ‘ 
formation as to its use. Quantity” - 
certain area; whether put on the onal : 
or worked in; and when. This soot mt 
taken from the base of Factory Chin 
ney, only soft coal being used. While i 
is not wet it is damp. I wish to uge It 
either on Glads, Iris, Dahlias or Peon; . 
also if good, for young fruit trees, m 
Your help and information wil] be 
appreciated. W. 


TRANSPLANTING FOXGLOVES 
Can you tell me the best month in 
year to transplant Foxgloves? [| he. 
some plants which were started fren 
seed in the Spring, and which I fear to 
move them as I want them to be sure to 
blossom next year. V. E. D, 


TO OVERCOME ODOR OF FLOWERS 

A subscriber in Oregon reports that 
she has a bright red wild flower that 
adapts itself well to gardens, but that 
the odor is such that it cannot be useq 
as a cut flower. Can anyone suggest 
how disagreeable flower odors may be 
reduced or overcome? 


TREATMENT OF TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


I have four Tuberous Begonias groy. 
ing beautifully from bulbs bought in the 
Spring. They have bloomed several 
times but some of the buds blighted and 
dropped. Shall I let them continue 
blooming and growing or do thev re. 
quire a resting period, like Callas, Prim. 
roses, etc.? How long are Tuberous Be. 
gonias supposed to endure in pots? 


Mrs. J. §, 


ROSES FAIL TO BLOOM WELL 


Fora number of years, several Roses, 
presumably grafted stock, have grown 
practically in a wild state. In spite of 
this they flourished and bloomed freely 
until Spring of 1924. Then they madea 
good growth of healthy looking canes, 
but bloomed very sparsely. Indeed some 
did not bloom at all. Does this neces- 
sarily mean that the roots have suckered 
and that they will not bloom again? 
Or is there a chance of getting bloom 
next year? They have been reset and cut 
back. H. M.& 


GREEN HEART IN DAHLIAS 


What cultural methods, if any, will 
eliminate or control large hard green 
heart in Dahlia blooms? 

Possibly some of your subscribers can 
give information on this point. 

Some varieties seem to be much more 
disposed toward blooms with “Pharaoh’s 
heart” than others. Last season was 
very dry during June and July, but 
August and September gave a fait 
amount of rain. It was the worst sea- 
son I have ever seen for this trouble. 
Many of my best named varieties gave 
worthless blooms. I used the garden 
hose freely in early Summer. My gat- 
den soil is sandy loam, and moderately 
rich. Plants set three by three and one 
half feet, staked, pruned and tied. Al 
lowed no weeds to grow and kept the 
surface wel! stirred 


ARTHUR F. Roach 


TREATMENT FOR PRIMROSES 
When Primroses are through blooming 
what treatment should they have? Mine 
have bloomed from February to July and 
now that they want a rest. What 3 
best? L. McV. 
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PEONIES FOR PORCH 

A California reader wants to know 
what size containers to use for Peonies 
which are treated as a porch a. 
If any reader has experience along this 
line won’t they please furnish the in- 
formation our California friend requires? 


“pesT”’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS WANTED 
A subcriber in Kansas wants to know 
the best varieties of Chrysanthemums 
for large blooms and most satisfactory 
results all around. Can any reader help 


him? 


IRIS ROOT ROT 


What can you tell me about root rot 
in Irises? The roots of many of my best 
sorts are turning soft, like mashed po- 
tatoes, and smell queerly. Then the tops 
drop off and are gone. I have never had 
any experience with Irises until this 
vear and know nothing about their dis- 
eases. They bloomed beautifully for me 
this Spring, but now look as though I 
would lose most of them from this rot. 

I would appreciate greatly any assist- 
ance you can give me in the way of light 
on this subject. A. B. S., (Conn.) 


TREATMENT OF POINSETTIA AND REX 
BEGONIA 


Will some of THE FLOWER GROWER 
readers kindly tell me how to care for a 
Poinsettia plant? It grows fine all Sum- 
mer and when I take it in the house, 
about the middle of September, in a few 
weeks the leaves turn yellow and fall 
off and it does not bloom. I have had it 
four years. Every year in the Spriag I 
cut it down to about six inches from the 
top of the pot, and the following year it 
makes new shoots out of the old stem 
and seems to do well until I take it in 
the house again in the Fall. 

Also how should I treat Rex Begonia 
for best results? I am not able to raise 
them successfully. They do well for a 
while and then seem to die away. Have 
tried them for about five years without 
success. I do not seem to have any 
trouble with my other plants in the 
house. BS: i, (Pas) 


TO PROPAGATE BOSTON IVY 


Will you kindly tell me how to start 
the Boston Ivy? I have a friend whose 
house is almost completely covered and 
who tells me I may have as many cut- 
tings as I want if the plant can be 
started that way. mre. Ww. C. 1. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

Can you give me any information on 
how to grow Lilies Humboldti, Parryii, 
Tenuifolium, Regale, and Hybrid Marta- 
gan from seed? 

When should the seed of Eremurus 
Robustus be planted and how deep? 

How deep should Tritoma Pfitzeri be 
planted, and should it be taken up before 
the frost has killed the top? 

When Lemon Oil is used for mealy 
bugs on Ferns, how much water should 
be used to how much oil? 


Mrs. Mare Cook 


BROWALLIA 
I want to ask you a question to be 
answered in THE FLOWER GROWER. Why 
does my Browallia drop its leaves and 
die? I received the plant in September. 
[ admire the blue flowers very much. 
Cc. P. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


PARMA VIOLETS 

A subscriber wants to know about blue 
and white Parma Violets, as to culture, 
etc. Can any reader enlighten her? 


GROWING AMOUR RIVER PRIVET FROM SEED 

I have gathered the seed from the 
Amour River hedge and having no ex- 
perience in planting the seed I would be 
glad if you will advise me how and when 








to plant. <2. 
ANSWERS 
EGYPTIAN PLANT 
Answering E. M. H., (Wash.), in 


November issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
The Egyptian Plant, Papyrus anti- 
quorum, is a plant which does best when 
the roots are in a damp, or marshy place, 
along the edges of pools, streams or 
fountains. The stems may grow several 
feet high in a season, and in the state 
of Washington the roots will need pro- 
tection as this plant is not hardy. 


THoMAS COLL, (Ga.) 


TROUBLE WITH OLEANDER 


Mrs. E. B., N.Y., asks as to why the 
buds of her Oleander turn yellow and 
drop off when about two-thirds grown;— 
the plant evidently healthy and free 
from insects. 

I surmise that the plant has been per- 
mitted to become very dry at the roots 
for a considerable length of time when 
about to bloom. It should be remembered 
that the Oleander is a moisture loving 
plant, and when in a state of growth 
requires an abundance of water at the 
roots, and also overhead when about to 
bloom. At the same time the drainage 
must be perfect, as the plant will soon 
suffer if the soil becomes sour, or stag- 
nant water is permitted to remain 
around its roots for any length of time. 

The Oleander is a rank feeding plant, 
and must be given a rich loamy soil, one 
in which a good sprinkling of bone dust 
has been mixed, and when the plants 
are growing and blooming, liquid ma- 
nure should be given at least weekly. 

Some successful cultivators permit 
their plants to pass into a state of rest 
during the winter months by keeping 
them rather cool and dry. In this case 
they should be repotted and started into 
growth in the early Spring, as soon as 
the weather becomes settled. Small 
plants should be repotted at least twice 
a year until they reach the desired 
size. Plants in large pots or tubs should 
be given a liberal top dressing of sheep 
manure when placed outside for the 
Summer. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


Yes, Cannas may be grown from seed, 
and if started early they will bloom the 
first year. 

The seed is covered with a very hard 
shell. In order to get a fair germination 
it is necessary to either break this shell 
with some blunt instrument, or scald the 
seeds until they pop. After treated thus, 
they germinate very readily, and quickly 
form nice plants. It must be under- 
stood, however, that Canna seed, just as 
with Gladioli and Dahlias, does not pro- 
duce plants like the parents. It is in 


this way that new varieties are secured. 
Sa. W. F. 
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TULIPS FROM SEED 


I have noticed several inquiries in 
THE FLOWER GROWER relative to the 
growing of Tulips from seed. 

A year or so ago I found in “Jacob 
on The Tulip” the following information 
on this subject: 

“Seeds may be sown in the Autumn or in 
the Spring but it is better to sow them in Sep- 
tember or October. If sown in the open air 
seed should be put about an inch deep and it 
should be top dressed with leaf mold or peat 
moss. If in boxes or pans the soil should be 
light and very well drained and the seed just 
covered. It is best to keep the pans in cold 
frames. The seeds germinate in March and 
April and for their first year their growth has 
a similar appearance to young onions. The 
solitary, cylindrical leaf dies down in June. The 
little bulbs should then be shaken out, stored 
in sand, and re-planted in deep boxes or pans, 
(six or eight inches), early in the Autumn 
again, keeping in cold frames as before. 

The second season you get a bulb and a 
dropper. These must be kept very carefully 
together when lifted, or else one of the two 
should be destroyed, the object being to avoid 
confusion in the new sorts. 

After this the little seedling may be treated like 
—, and taken up each year until they 
lower.” 


The above was copied verbatim from 
the book mentioned. 

I planted the seed in the open and it 
germinated by January and appeared 
above the ground, and I have several 
hundred small bulbs about one-half as 
large as a small Pea. 

Of course your inquirers will under- 
stand that we have very mild weather 
in the Puget.Sound country and last 
Winter had no freeze that went as deep 
as one-half inch. 

H. A. MARTIN 


PHLOX BLIGHT 


I think I can tell C. F. M. and Frank 
S. Spaulding, (Mass.), exactly what to 
do to cure their Phlox of the blight 
which turns the leaves dry and brown, 
as I had the same trouble for three 
years and have cured it this year with 
this treatment: 

Dust the plants thoroughly with dry 
lime-sulphur (which comes already pre- 
pared) while the sun is shining on them, 
from the time they are well up out of 
the ground until they are grown and al- 
most ready to bloom. Dust often—I 
should say’ about every week or ten 
days. We tried many kinds of spray 
also feeding heavily with manure, but 
the disease grew steadily worse each 
season until at the end of last season 
the plants were nearly dead. We heard 
of this treatment, commenced using it 
on the same old plants this Spring, and 
now these same plants are healthy and 
stocky and have wonderful blooms. We 
used no other treatment than the lime- 
sulphur dusting, (always with the sun 
on), and we had a very wet rainy season. 


Mrs. Harry A. Howe 


SEMI-DOUBLE, FRAGRANT, TRAILING ROSE 


A correspondent, J. B., (Okla.), Au- 
gust issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
asks for the name of a semi-double, fra- 
grant, trailing Rose. Trier, a hybrid 
Musk, produced by P. Lambert, 1904, 
fits this description fairly well, and has 
grown at the Central Experimental 
Farm, (Ottawa, Ontario), for several 
years. Zelia Pradel, sent out by The 
Dingee and Conard Company, seems very 
similar, perhaps it is only another name 
for the same Rose, 


ISABELLA PRESTON, 
Specialist in Ornamental Gardening 
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SOWING ANNUALS IN THE FALL 


In the October FLOWER GRowER, “C. P. 
F.” inquires about sowing annuals in 
the Fall. Having had somewhat of a 
similar experience I can appreciate the 
difficulty of digging out any information 
of real value on this subject. I secured 
my information by more or less research 
followed by personal demonstration, and 
have been successful in sowing the fol- 
lowing annuals in the Fall to have them 
appear in the Spring as strong plants. 


Candytuft 

Poppies 

Centaurea Cyanus (Cornflower) 

” Imperialis (Royal Sweet 
Sultans) 

Mignonette 

Antirrhinum (Snapdragon) 

Pansies 

Sweet Alyssum 

Annual Larkspur 

Portulaca 

Calendula 

Marigold 

Salpiglossis 

Gypsophila 

Calliopsis 

Cosmos 

Sweet Peas 

Nicotiana 

Nigella 

Petunia 

Dianthus (Various kinds of Pinks) 

Sweet William (Because of its self 

seeding qualities it is 
usually classed as a 
Perennial) 

I understand that many people have 
considerable success with the fall plant- 
ing of Snapdragons, and although I have 
listed them above my success has not 
been very good. I believe, too, that An- 
nual Gaillardia could also be sown in 
the Fall, although I have not yet tried 
it. Undoubtedly there are many other 
flowers that can be so treated which I 
have not included in the list. 


Percy S. Brown 


CROSS-POLLENIZING GLADIOLI 


I have read with interest in THE 
FLOWER GROWER where some of your 
readers ask about cross-pollenizing Gladi- 
oli and speak of the male and female 
flowers. I have crossed some this year 
for the first time and will tell you my 
experience: 

I selected the best spikes, left four to 
five flowers, and cut away the balance. 
In the morning I pinched out the sta- 
mens with tweezers and covered the 
flowers with a hood and tied it on the 
bottom. In the afternoon I took the 
stamens of another flower and brushed 
it to the stigma of the one I covered in 
the morning. Then I covered it up again 
and forgot about it. 

Today 95% of what I crossed have 
seed pods and some of them the size of 
walnuts. 

AuG. JURGENS, JR. 


CLUB-FOOT IN GLADIOLI 


Regarding what Mr. C. G. Morris 
terms “clubbing” or club-footed. I call 
this freak “knot-headed,” and I’m nearly 
sure it is caused by the bulbs sprouting 
too much before planting. Mrs. Wm. 
Kent is especially subject to early 
sprouting although a slow grower. I 
had Prince of Wales and Le Marechal 
Foch do the same stunt last season. 


Mrs. G. SCHWESINGER, ( Wash.) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


PREMATURE RIPENING OF GLADIOLI 

In a recent issue I read an inquiry 
about Glads ripening or stopping their 
growth early in the season. 

I had a bit of experience in that line 
last Summer as a number of my Glads 
ripened real early, and as I did not 
know the cause I decided to keep these 
bulbs separate at digging time, but 
when I came to dig them I found that 
something had cut or eaten most or all 
of the larger roots off, from  three- 
quarter to one and one-half of an inch 
from the bulb and so decided that was 
the cause, (in my case at least,) and 
so did not keep them separate. I do not 
know if this will help the other fellow 
in his trouble or not, but if the roots 
are cut off it sure follows that the plant 
will stop growing. Now the next thing 
is to find out what it is that is doing the 
root pruning and also the remedy. 


T. A. CorTa 


FLOWERS FOR HOT SITUATION 


Perhaps my experience with a long 
narrow bed in front of a hot wall might 
help Mrs. J. E. B., (Ont.). 

Since the wall is of red brick I should 
plant only greens and whites. Among 
smaller shrubs I should mention Snow- 
berry and Japanese Barberry; and 
among hardy perennials, Achillae, white 
Day Lily, the white fall Chrysanthe- 
mums, and a quantity of the lovely 
grey-green “Old Woman.” These plants 
will stand neglect and the heat of even 
summer vacations. 


Nora K. Ropp, (Ont.) 


GLADIOLI OF CERTAIN COLORS WANTED 


Will you kindly give me, through THE 
FLOWER GROWER, the names of a few 
of the most intense vermilion-scarlet 
Gladioli? In other words, the most in- 
tense fiery colors grown. 

Also are there any other larger and 
more vigorous varieties in a color class 
with Empress of India and Negerfurst? 
If so give me some names. 


H. E. Drxon, (Ohio) 
Ep1Tor’s Note: 


Here is a chance for Gladiolus growers 
of experience, which is better than the 
cross-word puzzles. Although the Ed- 
itor has given some attention to Gladi- 
olus colors, and understands color classi- 
fication in a general way, he will admit 
that he cannot name a Gladiolus which 
will probably class as vermilion-scarlet; 
nor does he know of a more vigorous va- 
riety in the general color of Empress of 
India and Negerfurst. 

Can any Glad grower give the infor- 
mation that Mr. Dixon wants? 





LABELLING DAHLIAS, ETC. 

For the information of Jennie Spencer 
Farmer and others I gladly give what I 
consider the best way of handling and 
treating Dahlias, as I have found by 
experience. 

First as to labelling: Take sheet zinc, 
cut in pieces about one by three inches 
and use small copper wire for fasteners, 
use a common No. 2 black lead pencil. to 
write the names on the zinc, which will be 
found difficult to erase. Make duplicate 
zinc tags with the name in duplicate. 
Use a piece of heavy wire about twelve 
inches long. Attach it to one of the 
duplicate tags to stick in the ground, 
marking the tuber, for the Summer. 
Keep the duplicate tag, without the 
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heavy wire, for labelling the 
when taken up in the Fall to pac 
for the Winter. When taking the clu 
up let them lie in the sun al] day = 
dry off; then lay them loosely in “a to 
or barrels. After all are in a. 
granulated cork over them, shake ‘ _ 
until all are covered, set in cellar “a 
wag can touch them. ” 
ave a location book, noti 
location of ig tuber, so that ne Be. 
any tag gets lost or misplaced ; 
ma ge corrected. — = 
n planting, allow but one eye 
tuber, and lay on flat about are tae 
deep. " 
The remedy for the worm which is 
common to the Dahlia may be useq to 
kill the worm after it has entered the 
stalk by pumping in the hole where it 
has entered. Use Aphine diluted with 
water—a tablespoonful to one pint of 
water; and the same may be used to 
spray the plant as a preventative 
through the season. 


Clumps 
k away 


TuHos. D. Hyary 


MARKING DAHLIAS 
We write the name on the tuber with 
an indelible pencil and it can be plainly 
read when you lift the clump in the 
Fall. Then each name is numbered and 
the new tubers numbered accordingly, 


Mrs. C. W. W. 





The Gladiolus in Western Canada 


(Continued from page 126) 


rieties, though they often originated 
in France or Germany, (Pfitzer). 

In my own garden I am growing 
about seventy varieties from the best 
breeders in the United States and 
Canada with about twenty of Euro- 
pean origin. I will probably be the 
first one to introduce Phipps into 
Sasketchewan this year, also Mrs. 
Douglas and Dr. Bennett. Last year, 
I introduced here Rose Ash, Glendale, 
Elora, Sulphur Glow, Veilchenblau 
(probably the purest blue to date); 
Orange Queen, that beautiful copper- 
orange Prim; and Imperator, that 
huge pure white, all of which are 
worthy to find a place in the best col- 
lections. Nearly all varieties do well 
here. 

A disease which has already been 
mentioned in THE FLOWER GROWER 
was very prevalent here this year. 
I have named it “rust” for want of a 
different name because of its similar- 
ity in color to rust on iron. It did 
very little damage among my Gladioli, 
perhaps because my soil is somewhat 
sandy. Only a few of the affected 
plants died; most of them developed 
bulbs, frequently only small, but some 
quite large. We biame the general 
weather conditions which prevented 
a good steady growth. 

Our local horticultural society will 
begin to operate a demonstration gar- 
den under the auspices of the Cana 
dian Horticultural Council. Among 
other things many Gladioli will be 
tried out and reported on. We expect 
that this will help to give the “Glads 
the place in the hearts of the public. 
which they deserve. 
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THE FLOwER GROWER 


Fun With a Coldframe 


BY MRS WILSON G. SMITH 


UR pleasure in flower garden- 
Vine will be greatly enhanced by 


the addition of a coldframe. Not 
only will you gain time by sowing 
ds in it two or three weeks earlier 
as is possible to do in the open, but 
ou will carry over from the previous 
season many plants too young. and 
tender to trust to the mercy of Winter 
outside of the frame. 


the present time, February, my 
ae sahaiies Arabis, Stokesia, 
Snapdragons, Alyssum saxatile, Digi- 
talis, Canterbury Bells, Pentstemon, 


water seedlings in a coldframe, the 
tiny plants may dry out and vanish; 
but a seed pan in the window is so 
much in evidence that the seedlings 
stand a better chance of receiving 
proper care. 


If started in February or March 
they are ready for transplanting as 
soon as frosts are over. After the 
second or third pair of leaves has ap- 
peared I set the seed pans into the 
coldframe, providing the weather is 
warm enough, as the little plants grow 
much faster there and become more 
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Aquilegia,—O, such a goodly company 
awaiting the call of Spring and the 
Bluebirds. 


Not all the plants are now in evi- 
dence. Some varieties die down, tc 
reappear when the sun has warmed 
the earth and air. Some rows were 
sown in August with seeds that are 
expected to produce plants this Spring. 
Iceland Poppies are appearing. My 
coldframe is painted willow green, 
to be inconspicuous and to blend into 
the background. Inside, the back is 
divided vertically by white lines about 
4 or 5 inches apart, which are num- 
bered, (see photo). The regulation 
3 x 6 frame will accommodate 16 or 
18 rows of seedlings. As the rows are 
seeded, I list the name and number 
on a card, which is tacked on the back 
of the frame above the numbers, so 
if the seedlings: appear, or don’t ap- 
pear, I know who they are. Also, I 
keep a book-record of the entire gar- 
den, in which is written the cold- 
frame list. 


Some seeds are so fine, or have re- 
peatedly failed to germinate in a 
frame, that I have formed the habit 
of starting seeds with which I am un- 
acquainted, in little seed pans with a 
bit of glass over them to prevent eva- 
poration, removing the glass as soon 
as the plants appear. If one is very 
busy and forgets for a day or so to 
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sturdy than in a window. 
ing little plants, in pans or in the 
frame, I use a sponge that just fits the 
hand and is easily manipulated, thus 
giving the required watering without 
washing the plants out of the ground, 
which sometimes happens when using 
a watering can. 


The laundry makes a fine garden 
work shop. I’ve a couple of light 
weight boards fastened side by side 
by cleats at the ends. Placed across 
the top of the laundry tubs it forms 
a table handy for many uses, the two 
windows above it giving abundant 
light. 


First, the seed pans are given a 
good scrubbing. Then the pail of se- 
lected soil which was brought in last 
Fall is sifted through a flour sifter 
having a side handle that revolves a 
dasher inside,—you know, that you 
buy at the ten cent store. 


I DO admire things that have a mul- 
tiplicity of uses, especially kitchen 
utensils, when they so adequately 
adapt themselves to garden require- 
ments. An old table spoon beats a 
trowel for filling seed pans and thumb 
pots with the soil which has been 
sifted through the rotary flour sifter. 
A thin-bladed kitchen knife is ideal 
for sliding around the inside of flower 
pots when transplanting; (and not to 
separate the pair,) with the fork a 


In water-, 
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“dust mulch” may be maintained, and 
soil kept loose among house plants. 
When frost has forced Iris to stand 
precariously on tiptoe, with a wooden 
potato masher you can gently push the 
rhizomes back into terra firma. 


Returning to the laundry; bone 
meal is added to the finely sifted soil, 
the seed pans filled to within an inch 
of the top, thoroughly wet through, 
and allowed to stand until the next 
day, when the seeds are scattered over 
the top, softly pressed down into the 
damp soil, a covering of dry dirt 
sifted over them, a sheet of glass 
placed across the pan, which is then 
ready to stand in a sunny window. 
As soon as the tiny sprouts appear 
remove the glass and give them full 
sun, neither neglecting the requisite 
watering, nor overwatering, which is 
conducive to “damping off.” 


Along in July or August I start 
many plants for the next Summer, 
letting them Winter in the frame. If 
the seeds of Foxglove, Aquilegia, Hol- 
lyhocks, Hardy Phlox and Delphinium 
are gathered as soon as ripe and at 
once sown in the coldframe they are 
pretty prompt to come up; much more 
so than if held till the next Spring’s 
sowing. This is especially true of 
Delphinium seed. 


Speaking of Delphiniums :—I 
started in seed pans, two varieties of 
Delphinium, one of them being a 
Chinese white, in which I was espe- 
cially interested. As soon as the 
seedlings had attained a suitable size 
I transplanted them to the frame for 
the Winter. It soon became evident 
that some insect had investigated the 
rows, and with a discriminating taste, 
had stripped all the leaves from the 
choice white ones, while quite ignor- 
ing the mixed hybrids. He carefully 
eluded all attempts to locate him, and 
I laid the crime to the sowbugs that 
I found meandering around. (If you 
poke a sowbug with a hat pin he rolls 
up into a round ball resembling a 
Four O’clock or Lily seed.) When the 
choice Pyrethrum seedlings began to 
disappear I one day caught the cul- 
prit at work. He was soft and flat 
and looked like a snail that had gone 
out to dinner and forgotten to take 
his shell along. And I gave him no 
time to go back after it. It seemed 
incredible that one lone critter like 
that could digest all the rows of plants 
that had vanished. 


Y COLDFRAME was built about 

six feet from an Oak tree, partly 
because that happened to be a con- 
venient spot, and also that the tree 
might afford some shade from the too 
hot sunshine. At transplanting time 
I discovered that the tree was charg- 
ing rent for its shade, and collecting 
it by sending out an army of thread- 
like rootlets to penetrate the moist, 
fertilized soil in the frame and appro- 
priate the nourishment thereof. So, 
as fast as seedlings were removed 
from the frame I promptly dug the 
vacancies over, cutting out the ob- 
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trusive rootlets, sifting the soil and 
adding more fertilizer. 

The coldframe theme is susceptive 
of a number of varients. When the 
regular frame was filled to overflow- 
ing and I needed more frame, I con- 
structed them as required, from gro- 
cery boxes, selected to fit any avail- 
able piece of glass on the premises. 

Sometimes there’s a glass discarded 
from window or picture frame be- 
cause of a crack or a broken corner. 
Find a box to fit it, remove the bot- 
tom, cutting the box so that the front 
edge is enough lower than the back 
to give it a slant toward the south. 
Failing the glass, tack some cheese 
cloth across the box, for shade, pro- 
tection, and conservation of moisture. 
Boxes have the advantage over regu- 
lation frames in that they may be 
shifted about in a garden, and when 
not in use can be stored in basement 
or toolhouse till next season. 


In transplanting, choose a cloudy 
day, and late afternoon is a propitious 
time. Quart berry baskets make fine 
covers to shade young plants from the 
hot sun during the three or four days 
following their transplanting. A bas- 
ket parked over a plant at the ap- 
proach of a storm will, ofttimes, pre- 
vent it being beaten into the mud, or 
washed from the ground. 
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GARDENING IN CALIFORNIA. By 
Sydney B. Mitchell. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1924. 


HIS neat volume is quite the best 

and most useful book in its field we 
have yet had the good fortune to place 
on the shelves of our little library. It 
is well conceived, charmingly written, 
and quite generally authoritative,—as 
one would expect from the pen of such 
a reliable writer as Mr. Mitchell. The 
book has, however, one inevitable limita- 
tion. This is due to the difficulty, shared 
by no other similar area of our country 
to the same degree, of dealing ade- 
quately with the amazing gamut of cli- 
matic variations which blossom forth in 
the extraordinary state of California. 
Even with the reminder before him in 
the + initial chapter, “Introducing the 
California Climate,” the gardening 
reader will have to make constant inter- 
pellation and interpretation consistent 
with the peculiar conditions of his own 
particular locality. 

The second chapter is a treatise on 
elementary horticulture containing much 
real meat in the way of sound advice 
from which we can be sure that all of 
us, even some of our more “advanced” 
brethren, can benefit, with consequent 
improvement in the appearance of com- 
munities everywhere. The author is 
especially an evangelist of deep digging 
and diligent cultivation. 

Chapter IIJ is concerned with ‘Plan- 
ning the Smali Garden” and is a very 
helpful one. Theoretically one certainly 
has to agree with the good advice in the 
opening section, the same being too 
coolly logical for successful contradic- 
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tion, but this reviewer, for one, has to 
confess that he never practices it, and 
to follow out such mandates of planning 
at all implicity would rob him of much 
of the peculiar but very real satisfaction 
which his own rather haphazard system 
of gardening yields. 

The value of individuality in garden- 
ing, no less than in nature herself, is 
particularly well brought out in a chap- 
ter devoted to “Color and Continuity in 
the Flower Garden,” which is of course 
where individuality finds its finest scope. 
This constitutes, as would be anticipated 
by anybody who has had the privilege 
of seeing one of Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell’s 
own exquisite plantings, one of the best 
sections of the book. Many concrete 
suggestions are given for the working 
out of simple combinations, some of 
which are altogether ravishing to the 
mind even in the mere verbal relation. 


Five other chapters, although includ- 
ing some general introductory remarks 
appropriate in each case, practically con- 
stitute a handy anthology of suitable 
garden plants. The plea in Chapter V 
for a greater use of deciduous trees than 
now prevails among us is certainly 
worthy, but in a California book of all 
books, it seems quite astonishing that 
Paims are not once mentioned. This is 
partly atoned for by the author’s fine 
enthusiasm for certain of our splendid 
and characteristic natives, such as the 
Redwood, the Live Oak, the richly at- 
tired Madrone, and the glorious Calo- 
chorti. 


The author advises eastern folk to 
leave their beloved Phloxes and Peonies 
behind them and devote themselves 
rather to Penstemons, Geraniums, and 
Irises when they move to California. 
For a good many districts in the state 
this advice is undoubtedly sound, yet 
there are extensive areas where Phloxes 
do succeed (one famous southern Cali- 
fornia firm even ranks them a specialty), 
while Peonies, too, will sometimes sur- 
prise in suitable situations and in the 
north coastal districts may attain real 
grandeur, though naturally we can ex- 
pect to grow neither group of plants as 
though they were rock-roses. 


One chapter is given over to special- 
ties, its wisely selected quintette chosen 
to carry the gospel being the Chrysan- 
themum, the Dahlia, the Gladiolus, the 
Iris, and the Rose. Although the last 
two are particularly well handled, de- 
votees of the other cults cannot com- 
plain that their own special loves have 
been in any respect slighted. The author 
decries the effect of any mere garden 
museum from the pictorial standpoint, 
and suggests that “much the easiest way 
is to have a little enclosed garden which 
need not be seen by the casual visitor 
except when in flower. Other cranks 
are of course delighted to view it at any 
time, for they can get a wonderful thrill 
even from the labels.” 

S. S. B. 











SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, PAINESVILLE, Ohio 
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Will Exchange 


Prize Dahlias 


for 


Prize Gladioli 


Let’s compare notes——_ 
———1 


H. M. MANWARING 
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WATEN one of Prize Dahlias. ~<a 

Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


bes re ame surplus issues for Sale: 
mostly of the years 1922, 1923, a : 
A few of 1925. nd 1924 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $2.00, 

Sixteen, (16) postpaid, $1.50. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds ang 
ends of surplus. 


MapIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y, 


If you have ever wished for 
rain, then you will be in 
terested in our new bock, 
“‘Rain.”’ It tells a lot of new 
facts about watering—how to 
get real results in your flow- 
er garden or lawn with less 
labor. Whether your place is 
small or large, the book con- 
tains many valuable sugges- 
tions. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 
205 Water St., Troy, Ohio 








Bound Volumes 


FOR SALE = 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Vols. V, VI, 
VII, VIII, IX and X The Flower Grower 
are now ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. 
The most complete information ob- 


growing is contained in these bound 
volumes. 


MADISON COOPER 
Publisher 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 
A PERENNIAL OR HARDY PLANT NURSERY 








Preferably already established. Mu 
have good location for shipping tra 


and fair amount of stock on hané 


Write giving full particulars. Wo 


also like to correspond with experi 
enced perennial grower desiring em 


ployment. Address 
M. E. LUCE, 1016 First National Bank B 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





